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ADC launches drive to gain^ 
political strength in US 





WASHINGTON ( Age* ncic.s) — The Ameri- 
can- Arab Ault- Discrimination Committee 
(ADC) has comm it led itself to use its 
grass roots strength to give Arab- Ameri- 
cans a greater voice' in American politics 
and to encourage debate of US foreign po- 
licy in the Middle East. 

The commitment was made at ADCs 
third annual convention in Washington 
last weekend. About 2,000 people turned 
out for a highlight of the conference, the 
address by presidential contender the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson. Other prominent par- 
ticipants included George McGovern, w’ho 
had just dropped out of the presidential 
race; two prominent Palestinians', Fahid 
Qa was i inch, the former mayor of Hebron, 
and Tawliq Zayyud. the mayor of Na- 
zareth and a member of the Israeli par- 
liament. officials from Iraq, the United 
Arab Emirates. Saudi Arabia. Lebanon 
and the Arab League. 

A wide variety of subjects were dis- 
cussed during the three- day convention, 
but the one recurring theme was the 
necessity of becoming more politically ac- 
tive. especially at the local levels. Mr. 
Clovis Maksoud. permanent UN observer 
for the League of Arab Stales, told Lhe ga- 
thering. “it is your responsibility as 
Arab-Americans to act as a bridge be- 
tween the Arab slates and the US govern- 
ment". 

"There is a new politics," said Dr. Ab- 
dul Raham Al-Zaniil, Saudi Arabia's de- 
puty minister of commerce, referring to 
the greater awareness by American legi- 
slators to the importance of Arab- Ameri- 
can concerns. He said that Arab- Americ- 
ans have had an increasing voice in Am- 
erican politics since 1973. but last year 
marked the first time they have attempted 
to coordinate their political efforts 
through the council of presidents of Arab- 
American organizations. Dr. Zami] en- 
couraged the ADC to counter stereo- lyp- 
jng of Arabs in the US media or in films. 

By minimizing these negative images 
you are improving the US- Arab relations 


and preparing the ground... for belter 
cooperution." he said. 

The ADC, in a position paper, empha- 
sized that the new and growing participa- 
tion of Arab-Americans has a special 
meaning in this election year. “The con- 
tinuing conflict in the Middle East is,- qu- 
ite simply, the most serious foreign policy 
issue facing the U.S.." the paper stated. 
The paper, said the Middle East conflict is 
dangerous and costly for the United SlaLes 
and politically harmful to America. “For 
all these reasons, America desperately 
needs an evenhanded Middle East 
policy," it added. 

ADC is planning what it calls “a mass- 
ive public education drive." The organi- 
zation will circulate literature and peti- 
tions, and it also will take out adver- 
tisements in an effort to pul Middle East 
issues on the national agentja in 1984. 
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CONFERENCE SESSION; Lebanese opposition leaders (from right), Walld Junk 
latr, Nablh Berri, Rashid Karame and Suleiman Fraqjleh as they attend the Tuesdai 
8 h ri ) 0011 sess * on I^banon Reconciliation Conference In Lausanne. (AP-Wlit- 


Lausanne conference issues ‘ face- saver’ 


Continued from page 1 

for what is going on. is it worth it to die 
for these old men?" 

During the first seven days it had been 
widely felt that Nabih Berri. leader of the 
Shi 1 lie A ma I movement, was the person 
most responsible for delaying a concilia- 
tion as he reportedly stood his ground, 
hoping his majority would emerge with 
governmental power it has heretofore not 
felt. By Tuesday Berri was giving conflict- 
ing opinions, at one time claiming the 
stalemate was due to "a generation gap 
.. . dealing with old men who were block- 
ing progress." while placing the blame 
for the failure of the conference on Pre- 
sident Gemayel whom he said had “come 
to the conference badly prepared." 

Yet. until the very last Plenary session 
berri was insisting he could not leave the 


conference without concrete progress and 
that “this is not the moment to rest in 
Lausanne." 

Christian leader Camille Chamoun took 
an active role throughout the conference 
and seemed eager to express his views 
whenever given the chance. Whereas 
most other delegates attempted to push 
rapidly through eagerly awaiting reporters 
and correspondents, Chamoun appeared 
to want to give an air of confidence re- 
garding both the conference and his own 
position. Chamoun's backers claimed that 
it was his version of the four points that 
was finally adopted by the conference. 

There was genera] agreement throu- 
ghout the nine days that although Syrian 
Vice President Abdul Halim Khaddam was 
ostensibly attending only as an observer. 


he was the most powerful person there 
The conference was delayed in opening si 
that he might be present, though ev«i 
tually it was convened without him &n 
the question throughout was, "Whon 
lunching or meeting with Khaddam?" Hi 
was reported to be pressuring first ok. 
then another, of the delegates on a conti- 
nual basis, and on Tuesday, when all 
seemed lost, he postponed his departun 
for Damascus for a last attempt at suc- 
cess. He failed. 

A prominent Beirut political analysts 
The Star privately that if a face-savisj 
paper were the only outcome there well 
be heavy bloodshed, finally resulting in 
Muslim slate, as "Syria will step in id 
take control." As the Beirut ceasefire 
violations continued, observers wonderei 
what the next step would be. 
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Israel received in the last dechde S22 
billion: 70 per cent of US military aid to 
7 the Middle East. Under the 1984 budget, 
the House Appropriations Committee re- 
commended S3 00 million to be changed 
front loans to grants, because of Israel's 
risin&*d«bt burden. This would mean that 
ex^dfiyjsilf the aid would be a grant, as 

J rea to the rati o of $5 50 million grant 
. I 5 blllion^ktffTTrecgJnmended by the 
nistratioir IsiaeHItus received $1.7 
n militaj^Ffd in the 1984 US bud- 
ge i, whikJtirdan faces congregstttnal re- 
.fusal^^on to sell ^jinj^etJuested ar- 

2*** 1 ’. MeanwIiiie-'Fresident Rcagan!.s reassu- 
S rangpe^fo King Hussein,jMie joins the 
'^ptface negotiations, ojGhts ability to apply 
serious press uje^orrlsroel fo compromise, 
(suddenly Lwflheir significance. Con- 
JgreMypaJfl biases, a formal US-Israeli 
/strategic agreement and failure in Leba- 
■paon discredited totally, an already tar- 
Unlshed US image in the Arab world. "US 
credibility has suffered, but so have those* 
who have believed in the US," said the 
.King in the * New York Times* interview. 

From another viewpoint, the King has 
also outmanoeuvred his most formidable 
opposition. By disassociating himself 
from an unpopular American policy,, ap- 
proach, he could no longer be held re - 
^ sponsible for US mistakes. As one Jorda- 
* tiian official put It, " Syria cannot critic- 
ise a stance very similar to its own." 

Any fear that Jordan might be losing 
Important American support by this move 
can only be limited, since the administra- . 
■. lion's efforts to persuade a very hesitant 
Congress to ratify military sales to Jordan 
seem to be falling anyway. Last year's 
arms bill of F- 1 6 fighter aircrafts, and US 
i Hawk missiles for Jordan, was rejected In 
the 97th congressional session. Jordan's 
request for 1,613 Stinger missiles, faced 
very tough opposition. In the 1 98th Coin-' 1 
giress. \ 
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^^Opponenls argue that Jordan might use 
the missiles against Israel, or they might 
fall into the wrong hands, which would 
present In either case, a "grave threat to 
Israel's security." They also point out 
that Jordan would be receiving the Stin- 
gers before Lhe US' Nato allies do. 

The administration's reminders that 
Jordan has held the longest ceasefire line 
with Israel, and of its good record in 
preventing US- made arms from falling 
into ' ‘ terrorist' ’ hands, seem to be lost on 
an unconvinced Congress. 

Congress’ contradictory policies of in- 
jecting more aid into Israel, while coerc- 
ing Arab countries, os ways of persuading 
both sides to join peace negotiations, have 
. struck the wrong note in Jordan. 

' King Hussein's remark in the CBS 
interview that " we do need the arms, but 
if getting them is going to be at the ex- 

E pnse or Jordan’s dignity, then it is too 
lg or a price for us to pay," was a direct 
response to Congress' misgivings. He did 
indicate that if rebuffed, Jordan will not 
hesitate to look for other sources of arms. 

The King’s recent statements may set 
the tone for a new era In Arab- American 
relations. They do not knean a turn away 
from the US, but a rejection of its present 
policy — or lack of it — in the area. Said 
the Jordanian official: * f It is a declaration 
that the US failed the diplomatic test." 
The US will have to make good on its 
promises from now on, or not make them 
at all. 

A call for the revival of the 1967 UN 
Security Council Resolution 242. which 
calls for the exchange of territory for 
peace, and is ; recognised by ail parties to 
the conflict as the only viable base for ne- 
gotiations; and for the five permanent 
members of the Security Coundil to Join 
the peace process, is the King’s Invitation 
to alter, the one superpower* reality in 
the Middle East. Predictably, the US Is 



Secretary of State George Shultz gestures 
as he holds a news conference on Tuesday 

not very comfortable with this. Larrv 
Speakes, ,the White House spokes 

“us 0 ?em,^ MarCl1 br ‘ e fi"8 thai 
,7 . . rema ! n s the one nation that is 
available to talk with the parties In the 
“ d ■■ 0* one 

forward." as!islanc6 in moving thU 
w“h!Sto” Y- mPorte from 

Secretary of State Shultz, answering re- 
questions on Tuesday, did not 
Hide his displeasure with the Kina’s 
recent statements, both about the US’ loss 

3vr- r ° u bl t / , n the MJddle East and the 
difficulty of its being a mediator in the 


conflict. Asked If the administrate 
uld continue to press for the sale « 
ngers to Jordan, Shultz was nonce® 
hiltal. He avoided giving a direct ans«‘ 
and spoke instead about the general secur- 
ity needs of Jordan and the administra 
lion’s concern for those needs. 

Political observers believe ithat Shulu 
present mood and his reported reading 
to ask President Reagan to drop the na- 
si les proposal create a break between nn 
and the White House. The latter rushed* ; 
put out a statement saying that ’« 
King's concerns about Jordan's secura . 
are well understood by the US..-- 
have requested the security assistance i« 
Jordan, we are actively working for i<* 
Congress and we would like it to he- J r 
proved. ' ’ 

This statement came from the Whi* 
House and not the State Departme^- 
which is seen as having drawn a lit** : 
tween itself and the rest of the admin . 
tration over this issue. Some obserw 
say Shultz is so upset with the Arab 
and all things Arab that he is ready MJJf 
along with Israel's wishes In almost ew 
case — including the dispute over moyJJ. 
the US embassy from Tel Aviv t0 
usaiem. Statements by bis ass is lam 
wrence Eagle burger have inspired twn; 
lief that despite his declared 
against the move. Shultz would be 
to support it if it were not for . 
threatened backlash from Arab and i* 
mic countries. 

Mr. Shultz is emerging now as tlic ®?,. 
pro- Israeli secretary of state in u “. 
tory. He did not hide his conte»P‘ J 
Arab efforts to patch up the wountB 
banon, and was behind the dispatch ° 3-. 
gleburger to consummate if..; 
strategic • alliance between ' 
and the United Slates. He is also iw j; 
who issued a threat at the J* 
abrogation of the Lebanese- Israw • *J, 
withdrawal accord, saying that tho« 
supported the abrogation must now % 
someone else 1 to help the Laban® 5 T- 
thejnselves of ; the Israeli occupation' r 
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Warm welcome for Queen 


Amman, 29 March-4 April 1984 


INSIDE 


AMMAN — On the third day of her 
five-day state visit to Jordan, Queen 
Elizabeth II of Britain visited the Jor- 
dan Valley with her husband Prince 
Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh. 

They had luncheon with their hosts. His 
Majesty King Hussein and Her Majesty 
Queen Noor. at the Dead Sea farm of for- 
mer Prime Minister Zaid Al-Rifai. Later 
in the day. Queen Elizabeth flew to Aqaba 
where she was to visit the biological 
research station. 

Star Staff Writer Kathy Rakish re- 
ported; 

Although the stale visit of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Prince Philip to Jordan was not 
yet over, by Wednesday it had already 
proved to be quite a warm success. 

The Queen and Prince started the first 
visit of a British monarch to Jordan as the 
Queen's TriStar jet landed at Marka Milit- 
ary Airport on Monday at noon. The firsi 
drops of rain began to fall and the first of 
the 21 -gun saluie was sounded just as the 
royal couple stepped out of the jet. 

They were warmly met by King Huss- 
ein. wearing his military uniform. Queen 
Noor, Princess Hava and Prince Hamza 
shyly presented bouquets to the royal 
guests. 

Hie British royal couple were greeted by 
members of the Jordanian royal family, 
government and military officials as well 
as several Commonwealth and European 
ambassadors. King Hussein and Queen 
Noor also greeted Queen Elizabeth’s offi- 
cial delegation, which is headed by Ri- 
chard Luce. Minister of State at the Fore- 
ign ofrice, responsible for Middle Eastern 
Affairs. 

After a private lunch, (he royal guests 
visited the Queen Mother. Queen Zcin. at 





Queen Elizabeth II of Britain examines displays In His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan’s demonstration of facts concerning Israeli occupation on Wednesday. To 
her left is His Majesty King Hussein and to her right Prince Philip, the Duke of 
Edinburgh (picture by Naser Namroutl) 


Zahran Palace, where Their Highnesses 
Crown Prince Hassan and Princess Sar- 
vath received them at the palace gates. 

A slate banquet was hosted later^on 
Monday in honour of the guests by King 
Hussein and Queen Noor. during which 
lhe Jordanian and British sovereigns made 
speeches. 

In his speech. King Hussein warmly 
welcomed the royal guests on behalf of 
the royal Jordanian family, the govern- 
ment and lhe people of Jordan. 


Poiniing to the common interests and 
shared experiences or the peoples of the 
two countries. King Hussein said, "our 
peoples today are developing their rela- 
tions on the basis of friendship, frank- 
ness. mutual respect and co-operation in 
many fields. Both uphold the principles of 
justice, tolerance, respect, the freedom 

Continued on page 24 
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Balqa candidates cry ‘foul’ as 
Jerusalem seat stays vacant 


Israeli government fights 
for a Royal visit 


By Khaled Nnselbeh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Lower House of Par- 
liament has failed in its attempt to select a 
representative for the hotly contested Jer- 
usalem seat, empty following the death of 
Mr. Emil Ghouri, while the results of the 
Balqa by-election were being re-examined 
by a special contestation committee afier 
*. or ®er candidate Mr. Mohammad Raja 
Al-Khreisat contested the results. 

Three unsuccessful rounds of balloting 
were held in this week's second session of 
the national assembly under Speaker Akef 
AJ-Fayez. The voting was unable to pro- 
duce a majority of 31 members of the 
house in favour of either of the candi- 
dates, Mr. Fuad Far raj or Dr. Suhail 
Khouri. 

, The rounds produced polls, success- 
ively, of 30-25, 28-21 and 27-22, each 
jjrae in Mr. Farraj’s favour. Faced with 
this stalemate, the Parliament voted to . 
put off another balloting attempt until the 
first week of April. 

In a meeting on Sunday, the Parliament 
nad agreed by consensus to back recent 
press statements made by His Majesty 
£.ng Hussein, critical of United States 
Middle East policy. It also passed a reso- 
f u l0! n tabled by the house's Foreign Af- 
Committee, echoing this sharp cri- 
ticism. 

l J?** 11 .- newly elected members of the 
M>wer House took the parliamentary oath 
£5 u ? da y» Ming sedis that had been va- 
cant since King Hussein took the historic 
Jj’P reconvening the house three 
ago- The new members are Leith 
nSf*? f° r Amman Governorate-. Ab- 
K^jM-Kofahi, Irbid; Marwan Al- 
putoud, Zuhair Al-Awamleh and FawZi 

/?■ Jordan ISO flK • 


Al-Daoud from Salt; Riyadh Al-Nawayseh 
and Nazih AJ-Amarin from Karak, and 
Abdullah Al-Akayleh from Tafila. Their 
joining brought the house back up to near 
full strength. 

The resolution passed by the assembly 
on Sunday said that the US’ bias towards 
Israel had "resulted in losing its credibil- 
ity as a superpower that honours its inter- 
national obligations, and has rendered it. 
in the eyes of the peoples of the area, a 
state unworthy of the non-alignment 
which is required for an active role in the 
Arab- Israeli conflict." 

Also attracting attention on Sunday was 
Mr. Yousef Al-Azem with his own 
statement on US foreign policy. Mr. 
Azem, who is known Tor his strong Isla- 
mic religious orientation, was less res- 
trained than the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee when he pointedly blamed tbe Up tor 
being the source of trouble and suffering 
throughout the world. 

This week several former candidates 
from the Baika (Salt) Governorate sent a 
letter to Speaker of the Parliament Akef 
Al-Fayez, in which they expressed their 
readiness to provide information to assist 
the contest committee, which was formed 
to determine the authenticity of the by- 
election results in the governorate. 

Mr. Khreisat. a candidate in the 13 
March by-election, had challenged the re- 
sults Iasi week and the letter was sent to 
support his allegations. The i eUer carr ed 
accusations that election pKH* dd «s 
volved undue intervention in favour of 
some of the candidates and violations of 
1 the election law. 

The letter was signed by the ^following 

: f 
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By Lcn Rockingham 
Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — Observers in London this 
week could not recall any previous royal 
lour which had become such a talking 
point in the press and public discussion, 
as has this week's visit by Queen Eli- 
zabeth 11 to Jordan. 

The discussion arose, in part, because, 
of the threats to the tour by two well- 
known opponents of closer Anglo- Jorda- 
nian relations. Saturday's bomb explosion 
in the car park of the Amman Intercon- 
tinental Hotel, for which the Abu Nidal 
group claimed responsibility from Dama- 
scus. focused attention on the security 
aspects of the Queen's visit. But. a few 
days earlier, President Herzog of Israel 
had — in the words of one newspaper — 

' launched a guided missile' against British 
policy in the Middle East by announcing 
that he would invite the Queen to visit Is- 
rael also, when he lunches at Windsor 
Castle during his official visit to Britain 
this week. 

As far as the security question is 
concerned, British reaction has been al- 
most unanimous. The British and Jorda- 
nian governments were right to let the 
Queen's visit go ahead. A last-minute 
cancellation would have harmed Britain's 
standing in the Middle East, and embar- 
rassed Jordan. Moreover, a cancellation 
would have looked as if the Queen had 
been scared off by the actions of a small, 
unrepresentative terrorist group. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that 
these were the views which would be 
taken by the government when the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, called 
senior ministers to her country home on 
Saturday- But It would have been irrespon- 
sible if the prime minister had not re- ex- 
amined the question of the royal lour in 
the light, of the Amman bomb explosion. 
However, the arguments in favour of the 


tour going ahead were heavily reinforced 
by Her Majesty's personal determination 
to go to Jordan, as revealed |>y her press 
secretary in Amman. 

On the other hand, the Israeli 'guided 
missile' against the tour has had a more 
divisive effect on British opinion. Its tim- 
ing. designed to capture the maximum at- 
tention just before the Queen's departure, 
was very clever. And. since the request 
came from a man who enjoys wide respect 
in Britain (President Herzog is a Belfast- 
born former British urmy officer and 
is seen as standing above Lhe hysteria of 
Israeli politics) the request has received a 
fairly sympathetic reception Four leading 
newspapers have given i lie i r opinion that 
it would be very discourteous for cither 
the Queen herself or the government to 
give a flat rejection to President Herzog's 
invitation. 

The newspapeis all mention the fact 
that, while the Queen had visited a num- 
ber of Arab countries before going to Jor- 
dan. neither she nor any other member of 
Lhe royal family has set foot in Israel. 
They, all concede that a royal visit to Israel : 
would provoke a massively hostile reac- >' 
Lion in (he Arab world, but they point out . : 
that the Israeli people should be differ- 
entiated from their government and that 
the people should not be allowed to be- 
come even more aggrieved and isolated 
than they are now. 

Only ’the Guardian* faces up to the , 
problem of how the Queen could visit cc- : 
cupied Jerusalem without appearing to 
give recognition to the Israeli claim that it 
is their capital. ‘The Guardian’s' advice, 
which, is ingenious but hardly convincing. 

I is that the Queen could visit the British : 
i Consulate- General in East Jerusalem. The 
probability is. however, as 'The Times' 
predicts, that President Herzog will not 
i receive an outright rebuff, but that this 
dale of any royal visit to Israel will be left 
: deliberately distant and vague. 
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J — — I 2Q0 pm | Stoning 30 September 

Alitalia more fashionable than ever 
Alitalia Boutique, 

^ Fash '° n " lhe *> Because our Ah.alia 
« ? ,hC moSI P”"*** names 

around: Bmusionl. Ferragamo, Gianni Versace Trussardi 

s'hora ‘ ITS Th ^ 3rC l ,umes 11,01 are f ound m ihe most exclusive 
shops ,n Rome. Pans. London. New Vork.Tokvo 
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el. 75203 - 36038 or Your nearest Travel Agent 
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British Airways is Pleased to Announce its New Summer Schedule. 
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Stop For The Music! 1 

Friday 30th and Sunday 1st 
all cassettes at 700 fils at ’ 

Your Favourite store Al-Waha. 


rurmsned and Unfurnished — 
Apartments For Rent 

Furnished and unfurnished apartments both email -nn 
large, are available for rent on Jabal Ar^Tn?S nd , 
Jabal Luwelbdeh/ and Shmeisani n/Abdoun/ 


Cell Tel; 21840 
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The Vichy Promise. 

Care products are MMifivlly 

^oyedandsystemaikaiiy tested for safety, 
high tolerance and effectiveness. 

““/fwkpment, the choice oj 
ingredients and the finished product are 
^permsed by methods close to those which exist 
in the pharmaceutical industry. 

Because °f strict adherence to these 

standards, Vichy Skin Care 
products are available only 
through chemists. 

: Equalia from Vichy 
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Jordan 

Constr uctio n f i rm Rare Stamps make a big impression 

negotiates Iraqi 
oil barter deal 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The local construc- 
tion firm Trans- Orient Engineer- 
ing and Contracting Company 
(Trocon) is near to concluding 
an agreement with Iraq for 
payment of fees in crude oil. 
says Trocon President Rad wan 
Hajjar. However, a responsible 
official at the Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery Company (JPR.C), 
which would have to be involved 
in any final deal, says the report 
Is still premature. 

Mr. Hajjar told The Star this 
week (hat under the arrangement 
now being negotiated, the Iraqi 
government would pay Trocon 
with crude' oil at the fixed Opec 
export price. Trocon would be 
responsible for trucking it to the 
JPRC refinery in Zarqa, and 
JPRC would make cash payments 
to the contracting company. He 
said a final agreement was now 
being held up mainly by negotia- 
tions over the price at which 
JPRC would pay Trocon for the 

oil. . ... 

” Industry and Trade Ministry 
; Undersecretary Mohammad Sal- 
j eh Hourani confirmed that as far 
las he knew, the price which 
JPRC would pay Trocon was the 
matter now under discus sion. 

The Zarqa refinery is now 
handling throughout of approxi- 
mately 8,000 tonnes a day, all of 
it received from Saudi Arabia via 
the Trans Arabian Pipeline (TA- 
PUne). There have been no other 
reported occasions when the re- 
finery used Iraqi crude, although 
(he units could be adapted to suit 
the oil. Discussions are now 
under way between the Jorda- 
nian and Iraqi governments on 
the possibility of Iraqi oil for Jor- 
dan. 

. Tr “ on . has been building 82 
dormiiones for 5,400 students 
at Baghdad University, in a con- 
(ract worth about $110 million. 
Mr Hajjar says the work is now 
S‘, c °m ple ted, but that due to 
“5 8 !}“ncial difficulties in Us 
.war with Iran there have been 


some hold-ups in payment. The 
client agency is Iraq’s Slate Or- 
ganization for Buildings. Trocon 
and other contractors on the 
same project were reported in 
mid- 1 983 to be working out al- 
ternative financing arran- 
gements. 

Iraq has had to posLpone or 
reschedule some of its planned 
development projects over the 
past year to cope with payment 
problems. But the Baghdad Univ- 
ersity work seems to have 
escaped the cuts, and further 
work is planned on its expansion 
scheme. Baghdad is also working 
hard to arrange alternative 
payment schemes for foreign 
companies working in several 
areas. Some of them are re- 
ported to have agreed to def- 
erments with interest paid, while 
others are continuing work after 
receiving deposits, trusting the 
government to pay up. Some oil 
barter arrangements have been 
reported with Japanese firms. 

JPRC Assistant General Man- 
ager Omar Kalimat, asked about 
the reported negotiations over 
Iraqi crude, referred to the re- 
port as “more speculation than 
fact.” He said that if there are 
to be oil deliveries from Iraq 
Trocon “might be involved in 
it,’* but just how is not yet cer- 
taln. __ 

A government official, asked 
earlier about possible Iraqi 
payments of crude oil to Jorda- 
nian firms, had said that such 
arrangements were “not offi- 
cially recognised. * ’ 

Undersecretary Hourani, 
asked about press reports that 
Iraq was exporting oil from 
Aqaba, could neither confirm 
nor deny them. Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest (MEED) magazine 
reported in this week's issue that 
a Kuwaiti firm was undertaking 
the operation of trucking the oil 
from Iraq to Aqaba, with a Jor- 
danian company handling some 
of the work. 


New investment law 
restructures benefits 


By Ersllia Moreno 

Special to The Star 
Wnt*h!* T A new * aw which 

f ° rCt > last month w* 11 

it an C d re ?® e Incentives for domestic 
f Investment, while 

IfiduSI? 8 to encourage 

from «! a development away 
irom foe capital area. 

vestment* Encouragement of In- 
exS 1 ■}*? provided new in- 
^empiiuYghtures with six-year 

hollH? rvS 5 e * taxe^.'i®ne and so- 

t^L™ e fi ^Id be extended 
fivelyif ^ i 8e y en years respec- 

outside located 

N°w. Savs Pr!^ Q Governorate. 

; vestmeSr El £? ura 8ement of In- 
YouW uo 9® P art ment head 1 

; meat ‘ 0 ? B a H ya J neh, ^hree invest- ■ 
■ foecouSfi^ aV0bc ®nset up in 
: speciai tax- 

* "fciH ,fdr ««*■ 

the t new law 
; as well. . . ■ P { her incentives 

^c^A indu^^* Nation. 
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Jordan VaUey and 


By Ibtlsim J. Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Some very rare and 
valuable stamps from both Bri- 
tain and Jordan are on display in 
a 1 2 -day exhibition which was 
opened by Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alia on 24 March at the 
British Council. Jordanian and 
Palestinian ■ postage stamps 
which represent the history of 
this country since 1841 come 
from the Jordan Philatelic Club, 
which organized the exhibition 
in co-operation with the Commu- 
nications Ministry and the Bri- 
tish Council. 

Club President Ismat Beano 
told The Star that stamps were 
chosen for their rareness and va- 
lue, and that some of those on 
display commemorated special 
occasions or had other special 
significance. Several of the exhi- 
bits date back to the Transjorda- 
nian Emirate era of the 1920s, 
while others go even deeper into 
the past — to the time -of the Ha- 
shemite Arab Government and 
even to the ancient Syrian King- 
dom. Some of the stamps are 
notable for containing flaws or 
errors In typing. 

Mr. Beano said that the first 
Palestinian stamps were Issued 
ini 841 , under the Ottoman Em- 
pire. A,t the other end of the his- 
torical scale, among the most 
recent' stamps exhibited are 
those issued by Jordan comme- 
morating the massacre of Pales- 
tinians at Sabra and Shatila re- 
fugee camps In Beirut, In 1982. 

British Council Representative 
David Bell told The Star that Bri- 
tain was the first country to pro- 
duce postal stamps. The stamps 
in the exhibition come from the 
National Postal Museum, he 
said. They depict the develop- 
ment in the portrayal of Queen 
Elizabeth In stamp portraits, 
while some commemorate her 
Silver Jubilee celebrations. One 



Prlncdss Alia inspects exhibits at the exhibition's opening (picture 
by Naser Namrouti) _ - - 


very rare British stamp, dating to 
the British occupation of the 
Zululand, southern Africa, In 
1 888, was lent to the exhibition 
by a Jordanian collector. 

Mr. Beano used the occasion 
jo p oint out that membership In 


the stamp collectors' club is open 
to anyone with an Interest in and 
talent for this hobby. Members 
of the club are always available 
to answer questions and provide 
assistance, he saisl . -- ** 




— — r 


Aqaba; Zone B covers the areas 
of Salt, Irbid, and Madaba; and 
Zone C covers the rest of the 
country including the West 
Bank. 

New firms setting up in the 
already- Industrialised Zone A 
will be granted a complete tax 
exemption for the first five 
years, and a 60 per cent exemp- 
tion for the next two years - ; - 
provided they have fixed assets 
of at least JD 2 00,000. Zone B 
will enjoy more liberal tax holi- 
days: the first eight years tax- 
foe and 60 per cent exemption 

tries ' [ ° r . 

JD 50,000. Investors ?h 
wiU get the biggest benefits, witii- 
a complete tax holiday for the 
first 1 2 years applicable to any 
industry with fixed assets of JD 
25,000 or more. 

M an inceptive to redistribute 
the \ population ' and encourage 
more participation .from the Jor- 
danian workforce, both zones B 
apd C will be exempt for an addi- 
tional 10 per cetii pf their tax 
burden if . the projects are for 
construction, of cynics, housln 

5; . j • Cpbtlpttf d bn’ page 


Half-penny Victorian stamp, considered valuable because of the mts-allgned perforation (top); 
with, left to right: 1916 stamp of the short- lived Hashemite Arab Government of the HIJaz, very 
rare 'Zululand’ stamp, and 1923 stamp celebrating Transjordan' s Independence (pictures courtesy 
of the Philatelic Club) .. . _ . . 
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JD 5 million 
syndication 

AMMAN (Star) — A JD 5 
million syndicated loan 
agreement — the first such 
major agreement In the 1 984 
season — will be signed on 
Thursday between the Arab 
Potash Company (APC) and a 
club of 1 1 local banks. 

The Arab Bank Is lead man- 
ager and agent for the loan, 
with the Housing Bank, Grln- 
Jlays, Citibank and Chase 
Manhattan as managers. 
Other participants are the 
British Bank of the Middle 
East, Jordan Kuwait Bank, 
Jordan Investment and Fin- 
ance Corporation, Arab Land 
Bank, Bank Al-Mashrek and 
Jordan -Gulf Bank. 

The government- guaranteed 
loan carried an Interest rate 
or 9.75 per cent a year, Arab 
Bank officials told The Star. 
The repayment will be over 
seven years, and will be made 
In 10 equal seinl-aunual in- 
stalments commencing 30 
months from signing. 


Municipality road 
project work begins 


AMMAN (Star) — A small drill- 
ing rig that has been boring holes 
into the pavement at various 
spots around Amman is not drill- 
ing for water, or prospecting for 
oil. It is part of the preparations 
for one of the most ambitious 
traffic improvement schemes 
Amman has yet seen. 

The engineering firm of Tou- 
kan and Sakel, which ! s operat- 
ing the drill, is testing the soil at 
tour places — the Sport City 
intersection. Third Circle. Inter- 
ior Ministry Circle and Nasr 
interchange in Mahatta — to de- 
termine whether the ground 
structure is strong enough to 
support the major construction 
work that will have to be done at 
these sites over the next year. 

Each of the four intersections 
is to be the site of a new split- 
level exchange. They will have 
bridges and underpasses or tun- 
nels. in an attempt to relieve the 
major traffic jams that always 
arise at these bottlenecks. Con- 
struction work is expected to 
start in May. according to one 
official at Toukan and Saket. 


The interchange project is part 
of a major traffic improvement 
scheme planned by Amman Mu- 
nicipality with partial financial 
support from the World Bank. 
One estimate has given S65 mill- 
ion as the estimated overall cost 
of the scheme, which besides the 
interchanges includes major im- 
provements in the central busi- 
ness district. 

Majid Nimry. the municipality 
engineer in charge of the 
project, told The Star that press 
reports earlier this week concer- 
ning the selection of a number of 
local and foreign companies to 
bid for the scheme were incor- 
rect. 

Many applications have 
been received for prequalifica- 
(ion. he said; but they are still 
under consideration and tender 
invitations will not be issued un- 
til certain other important issues 
nre resolved Applirpiinnc wpre 
opened on 3 1 January for the 
interchange construction works 
and on 3 I December last year for 
the traffic corridor contracts. 
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“Americnn-Arab .1 f fairs Inis mi ml out ;m 
impressive place Tot itself muring renders 
eoneemctl about cun nil developments and 
V.S. imeiesls in the Middle Hast." 

The Honorable Harold H. Saunders 
Resident Fellow at the American Enterprise 
Institute. Former Assistant Secretary of State 
and Member of the National Security 
Council. 


‘Amrrhan-Arab Affairs lias immensely 
eonn ihutecl to a better undemanding of the 
Anil) world." 

H.E. Clovis Maksoud 
Permanent observer to the United Nations 
and Chief Representative in the United 
States for The Arab League. 


‘\lmcrirau-Arab Affair* has beenme an 
authoritative document on U.S.-Middle 
East issues. At a time when balanced 
m formal inn is so vitally important to this 
region, the journal has done its job 
.splendidly. 1 1 should be let|ui fed reading for 
nil seeking a just peace in the Middle East." 
The Honorable Nick J. Rahall, II 
U.S. Congressman, West Virginia 
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Back down again 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

Volume traded: 944,000 shares at JD 1.9 million (uni; g 
percent) ' w 

Number of contracts: 1,275 

Price index at week's end: 308.520 Change from last week: 
'll ■ 9 X 

THE CENTRAL Bank has requested the government to allow 
foreign banks to deal with the shares of public companies in 
the Amman Financial Market. This request comes two weeks 
after the Central Bank decided to oblige banks to invest not 
less than 1 5 per cent of their capital and reserves in shares 
As current laws do not permit foreigners to own shares of 
Jordanian companies without the advance approval of the ca- 
binet. the Central Bank's request was intended to procure 
this approval. K 

The government approval is not expected to influence the 
financial market, however. This week the market trend was 
again downward. But a big deal involving Islamic Bank 
shares, at the end of the week, reversed the trading volume 
Glance j"I avour of banks - This dea l- which alone exceeded 
JD 900,000 caused a 79 per cent deviation from the average 
daily handling of JD 380.000. * 

In tb e over-the-counter market this week more than 
330 000 Shares were hand,ed< at a market value of over JD 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

72.996 

20.896 

3.896 
2.596 


Last week’s 
share 

18.5% 

61.8% 

13.1% 

6 . 6 % 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector: 


Banks (out of 
15 traded) 

Islamic Bank 

Industrials (out of 
29 traded) 

National Industries 
Jordan Dairy 
South Cement 
Jordan Ceramics 
Intermediate 
Petrochemicals 

Services (out of 
seven traded) 

Arab Investment and 
International Trade 
Jordan Electric Power 

Insurance (out of 
11 traded) 

Universal Insurance 


Share of 
sector 


68 . 2 % 


13.5% 

13.5% 

12 . 2 % 

10 . 1 % 

8.7% 


39.5% 

32.1% 


24.4% 


Share of 
market 


48.9% 


2 . 8 % 

2 . 8 % 

2.5% 

2 . 1 % 

1 . 8 % 


1.5% 

1.3% 


0 . 6 % 


The weekly record 


Return to: 

A merit a h-A mb Affairs 

1730 M Streeti NW 
Suile 41 1 

Washington, DC 20036 



YES, I WANT TO SUBSCRIBE! 

■ Annual Subscription: $16.00 

• fS?°. ^'domestic postage and handling) 
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How well are Jordan’ s 
banks really doing? 

Analysis qf profit-and-loss accounts 
yields some surprising comparisons 



By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

DEALING WITH banks, for 
the ordinary man in the 
street, may appear to be an 
easy routine. However, small 
businessmen and companies 
know better: Negotiating with 
a bank can sometimes mean a 
i whole difference between a 
1 successful or a failed transac-. 
Hon. 

Contrary to what we may 
think, profit is by no means the 
only criterion to measure the 
performance of a bank. In fact, 
excessive profits paid out in di- 
vidends to shareholders could 
also mean that shareholders are 
stripping r bank of its assets. 

Banking is often r tightrope 
operation. A bank must keep u 
proper coverage of its loans by 
its shareholders' capital and res- 
erves. Otherwise, if too many 
borrowers fail to pay back, the 
bank will have to plough into Its 
shareholders' equity to honour 
its obligations vis-a-vis deposi- 
tors. This also means (hat a bank 
shouldn't take loo many deposits 
unless ii_.can safely lend them. 
The cost of deposits ( the interest 
paid to depositors) is another 
factor in terms of what the bank 
can expect to earn. Bankers must 
also remain liquid to meet the re- 
quirements of deposit withdra- 
wals — but not excessively li- 
quid, since it may affect the in- 
stitution's overall profitability. 

Although all banks may look 
a J} ke and conduct the same type 
of activities, they are in fact as 
different as human fingerprints. 
This is what Capital Middle Eusl 
just revealed on banks in Jordan. 

On the eve of the publication 
or balance sheets and profit and 
loss accounts for 1983. Cupilal 
Middle East assessed the perfor- 
mance of 10 Jordanian-control- 
«d commercial banks for 1982. 
tne results are quite staggering: 

~ Despite its huge size — cap- 
turing, as it does, about 60 per 
oeni of deposits and 40 per cent 
J, [ oa f} s in the kingdom, the 
Bank shows one or the 
poorest performances of all. In 
aosolute terms, its pre-tax pro- 
are *n° re than twice as large 
fI a L olher . s . ur veyed banks put 
!w# h i CP: bai real return on 
in£L l . and reserves remains 
SJY l 5 an lhal Petra Bank or 
me Jordan-Kuwait Bank. 

Thmtnk 5 S ank is a different case, 
hiolrlr profitability was the 

'WVTli'b&rall-per- 

hefn^fu 0 ranked nearl y Imi. just 

•°re th e Syrian-Jordan Bank. 

ro-Sf ° ut ? f th c five front- 
m fact are relative 
yeara 0n I,M\ ^ r0m five to seven 
bankin D ° d ° n lbe J° rd anian 
NaSf, ,l cene - Only Jordan 
Ar^M Y the set ? ond oldest after 
po S iZ nk TK rai1 ^ il? a P rom inent 
shows that the lo- 
?J foreign banks. 
wouid h i^f et n ,? s,lff resistance. 

? ,0 . a J ly add a greater 
instUtuEL ° more traditional 
Bank KV U £ h “ lhe Arab 
Cairo a wf' Bank ' °f Jordan and 

‘ T t e on,y biB issuc 

reidv* lhe COun lry is al- 

PahSon. l : fg f further branch ex- 
But only 

:^1 OthJrfr?i:?i C,, . COmes On top Of 

perfhrH,^ •'vith the besttbaianced 
r ° llowed ^ Jordan 
s r fVeq years old. . ; 


Rank 

Bank 

Score 
( per cent) 

1. 

Jordan Kuwait 

66. 16 

2. 

Jordan Gulf 

62. 1 2 

3. 

Jordan National 

61.62 

4. 

Arab Jordan Investment 

58.59 

5. 

Jordan Islamic 

5 5.56 

6. 

Bank of Jordan 

53.03 

7.. ' 

Cairo Amman 

52.02 

8. 

Arab Bank. Ltd. 

50.00 

9. 

Petra Bank 

42.93 1 ' 

10. 

Syrian Jordan 

40.40 


— A big surprise is undoubtedly 
the fast- growing performance of 
the Jordan Islamic Bank, which 
is the youngest institution after 
Syrian Jordan. Thanks to its ex- 
traordinary gross return on in- 
vestments ( 238 per cent), and 
its cautious provisions for bnd 
debts, it was able to hand out 57 
per cent of its profits to share- 
holders. the most impressive 
performance of all. 

Ranking of banks 

With some 1 8 different finan- 
cial ratios applied to standar- 
dised profit and loss accounts as 
well as balance sheets. Capital 
Middle East ranked each institu- 
tion. Thv*. rnnking procedure .. 
takes into account average ratios 
and is expressed in percentage 1 
terms (sec accompanying table). ’ 

Although (he Central Bunk of 
Jordan normally includes in its 
lists the Housing Hank, which, 
enjoys the largest network of 
branches and uclually takes de- 
posits from the public, it was 
discarded from this survey as be- 
ing li far loo different animal. 
Instead it wus compared with the 
Industrial IDevelopmeni Bank. 

These two institutions, with 
heavy government participation 
either from Jordan or from out- 
side. show very interesting fea- • 
lures. First, their cost of staff as 
well as provisions ( for depreciu- . 
lion and bud debts) arc much 
lower than those of commercial 
banks, which comes as a surpr- ; 
iso. Moreover, their af(er-Lax : 
return on assets is higher than ' 
for commercial banks, and their 
average return on capital and 
reserves outpaces that of Jordan 
Islamic. Syrian Jordan and Jor- : 
dan National. .More astonishing. * 
their’ profit hand-out (the share : 
of profits distributed to sharehol-! 
ders) exceeds the overall com- . 
mercial banks' average. 

Less stunning, however, is the ; 
fact that their self- funding abil- 
ity (total profits plus deprecia- 
tion provisions, less dividends): 
their loan coverage by equity and 
other provisions, and finally 
their recycling (share of deposits 
lent to borrowers) are much 
healthier. 

Under this category, the In- . 
dustrial Development Bank 
comes first with a score of 
74.07 per cent against 59.26 
per cent for the Housing Bank. 

The’ finance companies or. as 
they prefer to ’be called, mer- 
chant banks, belong to a cojn- 1 
pletely different group. This is " 
not only because they are sub- 
jected 10 somewhat different re- 
gulations by the Central Bank. ; 
One other major characteristic is . 
that, you Just can't hold a dirrenl 
deposit account with them'. The .. 
only deposits those merchant 
banks can accept are deposits for : 
minimum periods. 

Strangely enough though; their 
overall cost of funds (what they 


pay to depositors) is generally 
lower than for commercial bunks 
(a third of a percentage points, 
or what the experts would call 33 
basis points). But they still pay 
more than the Housing Bank und 
the Industrial Development 
Bank. On the other hand, their 
overall return on assets exceeded 
by far that of commercial banks, 
yielding an after- lax return more 
than twice as high. 

Being so isolated from (he rest 
of the banking community, they 
should have more problems gen- 
erating their own funds out of 
retained profits and depreciation 
provisions. But it is just the op- 
posite. Another very peculiar 
feature is their safety net. to 
protect depositors against loans 
turning sour. Their loan cover- 
age by equity is eight limes as 
great as that of commercial 
banks. 

Once the acid test is applied, 
the situation is even more fa- 
vourable. For instance, if you 
want really to know how a bank 
can defend itself in case too 
many borrowers default on their 
loans, you lake the average capi- 
tal and reserves of the institu- 
tion. deduct all fixed assets 
(land, buildings, equipment und 
fixtures which arc normally paid 
for by the shareholders' cupilal) 
as well as the other investments 
(bonds and shnreslbought by the 
bank.. Von then compare the 
amount left against total loans 
made by lhe institution. 

The result Tor commercial 
banks was that only 0.68 per 
cent of all loans were actually 
covered by such un amount, in 
thc case of merchant banks, the 
figure was 90 times higher. This 
means that -if a finance company 
lost all its property and invest- 
ments. its capital and reserves 
would still be enough to cover 
most of its loans und meet all re- 
quirements from depositors. 

Finally, merchant banks have 
proven to be extremely high re- 
cyclers. Whereas banks usually 
lend only 61 per cent of their de- 
posits (excluding interbank lia- 
bilities) to potential borrowers, 
finance companies lent nearly 
seven times the same deposit 
thanks to their aggressive mar- 
ket approach. 

The ranking of those merchant 
banks reveals that the three lead- 
ing institutions wer.q . running 
practically nose to nose in 1982. 
Jordan Securities Corporation 
had a profit ratio pr 62.50 per 
cent: National General Invest- 
ments had 59.72 per cent, and 
Arab Finance Corporation (Jor- 
dan) 58.33 per cent. . 


Next Week: How each of those 
Institutions fare and how Jor- 
dan’ s' banks perform versus 
Saudi banks. 


Water Authority 
Zarqa-Ruseifa Project 

Notice to Qualified Contractors 

The Water Authority announces availability of 
Appendices concerning Contracts 1 , 2 A, 8 and 
10 fo the Zarqa-Ruseifa Project. 

All qualified Contractors are invited to obtain 
their copies from the tenders section at the Au- 
thority main building. 

Eng. MS. Kllani 
President 
Water Authority 


Jordan Electricity Authority 
TENDER NO. 21/84 


Supply of 142 Distribution Transformers 
100-1000 KVA Rating. 33/0.4 and 11/0. 4KV 


Jordan Electricity Authority announces the 
availability of tender documents for Tender No. 
21/84 — Supply of 142 Distribution Transfor- 
mers. 

.Contractors who are interested to participate 
in this tender can obtain the tender documents 
from the Tender Section at JEA — Main Building 
(Located between the 6th and the 7th Circles, 
Jabal Amman) against a nonrefundable amount 
of JD 50 for each copy. 

JEA is ready to send tender documents to con- 
tractors outside Jordan against the payment of 
the due fees' as., mentioned above in addition to 
the freight charges! - : :*- v ; _ 

Bids to be submitted to the Secretary 'of Ten- 
dering Committee at the above address not later 
than 12.00 noon of Monday 30th April 1984. 

A bid bond equal to 5 % of the offer should be 
accompanied with offer. 


Jordan Electricity Authority 
Transmission Development 

Stage VI. (North) 
TENDER NO. 15/84 

For the Construction of 
Rehab substation civil works 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY announ- 
ces the availability of Tender Documents for 
above mentioned Tender as of 19/3/1984. 

The Tender covers Civil Works and associated 
electro- mechanical works for the Construction 
of Rehab Substation (132/33 KV). 

Interested contractors of Grade 1 (Construction 
or General) and International Contractors are in- 
vited to receive tender documents against a non- 
refundable amount of JD 100 for each set (one 
set, is. tyro copies) from the following address: - 

Jordan Electricity Authority'*' 7 ~ 
Procurement Department 
Seventh Circle 
■ Amman — Jordan 

he^cceived on or before 12.00 

o clock Saturday 7th July. 1984. 
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Highway deadline extended 

• THE MINISTRY of Public Works has announced (hat the 
closing date far submission of bids in the Zarqa-Jerash blah- 
way construction project has been extended to 1 5 April. 

New opportunities 

* CONSTRUCTION: From Ghor Haditheb to Wadi 
MuJIb In the Jordan Valley. Details upon payment of JD 50 

Sate: *7 ApS - * 11 V * Uey Au ‘ hor,ty * Jab-1 Amman. Closing 

!u»^v R iS I £> SS | STA Z 10NS: , 1Vo 1 “0 -watt transmitters and 
SWfctf H il ;: w# , M "“““f 1 , recelv ers. Details upon payment 
of JD 25 from the Jordan Valley Authority. Ooslng Date: 24 


Iun»lv «rT 7 . ™ 100-watt transmitters and 

S^ra H il ?: w# , tt "“““f 1 receivers. Details upon payment 
ApH? 25 fP ° m the Jordan Va,Iey Authority. Ooslng Date: 24 

• SCHOOL BUILDING: Construction of three classrooms. 

.. “SP 00 P ayment Of JD 10 from ‘Ain Al-Baslia Munici- 
pal I ty. Closing Date: 2 April, 

t S? n , StrU ^ t,0 “ of 8chooIs ,n Ma'an. 

ne m iii a Mraigheh. Details upon payment of JD 
^ ,150 and JD 175 respectively from the Edu- 
cation Ministry. Closing Date: 5 June 


Water Authority 

Zanga-Ruscifa Water & Sewerage Project 
Contracts 1, 2 A, 8 and 10 
Prequalified contractors for contracts 1 , 2 A. and 
10 and contractors who purchased tender do- 
cuments for contract 8 are hereby notified that 
the bid opening dates for these contracts have 
been extended as follows 


b\< 

Contract 1 

— April 1 8, 1984 

1:1 

Contract ZA 

— April 14, 1984 

U 

Contract 8 

— April 14, 1984 

,'i 

,ii- 

■ j Contract 10 

— April 16, 1984 

ilj! 

■ 1 

Mohammad S. KHanl 

1 1 

... f 

President 

•: f 

iil 

Water Authority 


from MidEast Report 

• ISRAEL HAS dropped plans to build a nuclear power station 
at Nilzanlm od the Mediterranean and Instead has ordered 
feasibility studies at a new desert site Inland at Shitva, sou- 
theast of Gaza. 

• A JAPANESE consortium made up a C. Itob Co. and Japan 
Gas Corp. has agreed in principle with the government of 
Sharja to set up a $200 million liquefied petroleum gas plant 
In the emirate. Consultants on the project, which would have 
an estimated daily capacity of 300 million cubic feet. Is 
Bechtel Corp. of San franclsco. 

• DAEWOO CORP. of Seoul, South Korea, will build a $106 
million section of the Bandar Abbas- Tehran railway, part of 
Iran s five-year railroad expansion program. 

• HEAW INDUSTRIES will also deliver this 
month eight of 13 custom-made rail cars to the Saudi Arabian 

S ? I e o“ ei l ir Ra Wa ? 8 ° r * a “ lMti ™ (SAGRO), In fulfillment 
of a $2 million contract. The 90 -feet wagons are among the 
longest rail cars In the world. * 

a GENERAL MOTORS CORP. of Detroit, Michigan, has won 
J t0 wU diesel and electric locomotives to Tur- 

key s state- owned Railways Enterprises, and Jointly to pro- 

G y wl11 ;T ,de » *«.5 million credit to 
■■ m 2. « parch * s * s j of the completed locomotives as well 
as parts to be assembled at a Turkish plant. The American 
"HI then offer technical assistance to the lYuklsh 
venture for 10 years for the local production of locomotives. 

a « U 7 V « A 2 V ' 8 H . un 8“ rla “ design consultancy, was awarded 

TrfnnU^ de J * n the urban rallway system In 
^toya* ^ be system will run 1 2 miles underground and 

U i^nthL V an^ 0 „ U |J d ' , Uva | te" , s blueprint is to be submitted 
a half™Srs * P ing ls expected fo take nearly five and 

? 7?®* Agency for International Development (USAID) 
Is to prepare a feasibility study for a seven- mile $1 billion 
railway crossing under the Bosphorus rLanbilf Turkiy 
Tit? ' exp eeted to cost $550 million, and the rail-line' 
ejected to cost $450 million, will be financed primarily with 
^ h! «I nme ? C , red ! ts ‘ A Turkish- American Joint venture Is 

nwtro nnp U frim V P t? ieD . t thc P r °J ect - which will Involve a 
f Yenlkapl on the European side of the fio- 

A f^ rallWay , S ‘ ati r Bt Sogutlucesme on the 

1. e'pel'd to ^bpluT; u“,“ ^U k,P ‘ ,0 * he <Mi “ H "» 


NOTICE 


FROM 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
REGARDING ISSUE OF TENDERS NO. 
13/84 ANDNO. 14/84:: 

JORDAN TRANSMISSION DEVELOPMENT 
STAGE VI NORTH/ IRBID 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY intends to 
Construct Rehab 132/133 KV Substation under 
the National Transmission Line extended be- 
tween Zcrqa S/S at Hussein Thermal Power Sta- 
tion and Irbid S/S at a distance or 27 km from 
Zerqa S/S inorder to feed the distribution Net- 
work or Irbid area. " c 

For this, the Authority announces the availabil- 
ity of the following Tender Documents belonging 
to the 132 KV Transmission Development 
.Project North Jordan Stage VI as from Monday 
on 19.3. 1984. 

1 . Tender No. 13/84 — Switchgears & Ancillary 
Equipment including: Design, manufacture, 
testing,, delivery, erection. . commissioning 
and maintenance for twelve months of 132 
KV, 33 KV Switchgears and Ancillary equip- 
ment for Rehab S/S, 

The main plant requirements are briefly as 
follows :» 

Seven Outdoor bays or I 32 KV switchgear. 
Seven Indoor bays Of 33 KV switchgear. 

2. Tender No, 14/84 — Transformers inplud- 
Ing: Design, manufacture, testing, .delivery ■ 
erection, commissioning and maintenance for • 
twelve . mojiths of Two Power -f Tans formers ' 
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1 32/33 KV each 40 M.V.A. and Two Ear- 
thing/ Auxiliary transformers each 200 
K.V.A. for Rehab S/S. 

The Authority invites the manufacturers and the 
qualified Tenderers only to bid for the 1 above 
mentioned tenders, and tenderers will be re- 
- quired to provide evidence of substantial «~r- 
.ance work of a similar nature which Z, 
have performed in this field. y 

cJ e ir erS 7 h0 arC interested »n those Tenders 

. Tender Se n c,t°„ CU aT e,,lS " ‘ he Tenders from «■ 

I.h T !! e 1 JOrd ‘ n El « c,rlcl ‘j’ Authority Building 
Jahal Amman between Sixth and Seventh Circle 

At a non refundable amount or JD i 2S for Ten 

volunld WhlCh “ n ‘ ists <* 'wo co 0 p r ies n of 

wi H sit of d°" e C ° Py ° f V ° lume 2 ' "Wher 
No ,V/», /T n8S ' And JD '00 for Tender 
No. 1 4/84 which, consists of one set ( two co- 
pies), together with a set of drawings. 

, . T . he laa * date of submission of Tenders to the 
Jordan Electricity Authority Offices - J aha , 

Amman ,s at 12.00 on, Saturday 7.7 84 and to 

Com“ d t0 th ^ Secretary of the Tended 

inC '“ d ' “ bld *•*■« ** of ' 

received after clos.ng date shall no. be consid- 

Jn ? b ' ■ — any costs incurred by tenderers' 
m preparing, their tenders.,.: 1 ;'/•! • J- . ‘ , 8 ; 


i9 [ ■ - t- •' v 
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Car rental 
business is 
in low gear 

By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 


AMMAN — The car rental busi- 
ness has undergone major chan- 
ges since starting in Jordan in 
the early 1 960s, and is now suf- 
fering from serious difficulties 
say professionals in the field 
The boom of the early 1980a has 
worn off, and companies now 
face stiff competition. 

Whereas in 1967 there were 
only three car rental offices in 
the country, there are now 45, 
one office owner told The Star' 
Out of these, 17 offices have 
opened only in the period since 
the beginning of 1983. Most of 
them are “one-man" operations 
with 1 0 cars, which is the legal 
minimum for opening a rental 
agency. 

Rentals have undergone chan- 
ges in both profitability and orga- 
nization. One of the large agents 
started in 1967 with a fleet of 
13 cars, which peaked in 1981 
at 8 1 . Now they operate 60 cars. 
The. firm originally emphasised 
Iqng-term lease contracts, 
whereby a -company would rent 
a fleet of vehicles for six 
months or more. But since then 
they have shifted more towards 
the “spot rentals" business in 
which a tourist or businessman 
rents the car, uses it for a few 
days and drops it at the bfflce or 
airport. This is a more profitable 
line. 

Thc other major change that 
the rental business has exper- 
ienced was the Imposition of le- 


gal regulations in 1974. The 
First agency opened in 1963 us- 
ing 10 private (white licence 


plate) cars, and operations conti- 
nued on this basis until 1972, 
when the offices were closed 
down for the lack of a legal 
framework. When laws to 
protect the business were finally 
worked out they included rules 
such as those requiring rental 
cars to have special green 
licences; prohibiting Jordanian 
nationals resident in the country 
from renting cars; requiring 
international licence for rentals 
and setting the 10-car mini- 
muni. 

Fierce competition is Warned 
by some company owners for the 
difficulties their businesses 
having. One of them points out 
that the monthly rate charged for 
a class-A car (the smallest cate- 
gory) varies from JD 190 at one 
agency to JD 320 at another. He 
says business is down by 50 per- 
cent from what it was two or 
three years ago. 

But the main reason for the 
agencies' difficulties is the gen- 
eral depression affecting ^ 
aspects of the tourism Industry- 
“As we are stationed in hotels, 
we are directly affected by to® 
business in those hotels, ' •JJJ. 
Mr. . Nader ShaJhoob, one of tw 

agency owners. "Tourism was a 

catastrophe last year. Tourisu 
think we are in the middle of JJJ 
Lebanese and the Iraqi-Iraniafl 
wars." 

Mr. Falk BJsbarat, another 
agency owner, shares all jnew 
concerns, and complains that m 
spite! of rising- costs the 
rental tariffs remain the sf}mej“ 
they were, when first ithpwvu 
Looking at the state of the tow- 
ism industry and low hmel oc 
cupancy, he sayS he is not optim- 
istic fori 984. 
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Iraq offers oil know-how Law sets three investment zones 


BAGHDAD (OPECNA) - Iraq 
has offered its experience and 
know-how in the oil industry to 
other Arab countries which wish 
to develop their national oil re- 
sources. 

The offer was made here at the 
end of a conference on oil explo- 
ration organized by the Iraqi 
National Oil Company. The con- 
ference also called for the expan- 
sion of scientific co-operation in 
the oil industry with regional or- 
ganizations, including the Orga- 
nization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries ( Oapec) . 

Some 30 studies on aspects of 
geophysical and geological oii ex- 
ploration, energy resources and 
seismic surveys were considered 
at the meeting. 

Meanwhile. South Yemen, 
which is trying to interest fore- 
ign companies in prospecting for 


oil in its onshore and offshore 
areas, is hosting a presentation 
in London on 29 March, based 
on new studies on its oil and gas 
potential. 

Senior management and explo- 
ration executives from major oil 
companies will be briefed on the 
results of a recent evaluation re- 
port and seismic surveys. Some 
of the funding for the investiga- 
tion came from the World Bank. 

The old British petroleum re- 
finery in the country, taken over 
by the Aden Refinery Company 
in 1977, has been running at 50 
per cent of its installed annual 
capacity of 8 million Ions. 

For some years, the Yemeni 
government has been offering 
highly favourable terms to out- 
side prospectors, but so far nei- 
ther oil nor gas has been found 
in sufficient commercial quanti- 
ties. 


Continued from page 3 

or schools for employees. Inves- 
tors in Zone C will further enjoy 
the opportunity to rent governm- 
ent-owned land Tor long periods 
at a nominal cost. 

The range of industries eligible 
for these benefits has been ex- 
panded to include mining, agri- 
culture and hospitals. Also up to 
JD 10,000 yearly will be tax- 
deductible If spent on training 
programmes or research to im- 
prove production, providing that 
the programmes have been de- 
signed by the universities or the 
Royal Scientific Society. 

While all industrial develop- 
ment projects are exempt from 
customs duties for equipment 
and spare parts, only ‘ * ap- 
proved" economic projects enjoy 


the tax holidays. The investment 
and industry board will base their 
decision on whether or not to 
label the project “approved" by 
four general criteria. 

First it must be determined 
whether the proposed industry is 
needed; second, how much fore- 
ign labour will be employed; 
third, the export possibilities of 
the product, and fourth, whether 
or not it will be located in Am- 
man Governorate. The law aims 
hopes to attract spare parts and 
high technology industries, and 
manufacturing of foreign brand- 
name products under licence. 
Plastic and confectionery indus- 
tries are not being licensed, Mr 
Hayajneh said. 

Comparisons of the index of 
industrial production for January 


19 84 with the level last year and 
the figure for 1980 show thc 
most notable increases in chemi- 
cal. petroleum refining, textile 
and paper goods. 

The chemical industry has had 
sharp increases of 36. 2 per cent 
since 1 980, and 29.6 per cent 
since 1983. Production at the 
Jordan Petroleum Refinery is up 
50.2 per cent since 1980 and 
10.1 per cent over the average 
figure for 1983. The textile in- 
dustry has seen a small ] per 
cent drop since 1980, but it is up 

15.7 per cent since 1983. Paper 
goods have seen the most signifi- 
cant increases. Production in 
January, as measured by the 
Central Bank index, was 134 per 
cent higher than in 1980 and 

91.7 over 1983. 


Domestic crude 
production meets 
demand in India 


NEW DELHI (Agencies) — 
Seventy- five per cent of India's 
oil requirements will be met this 
year by domestic crude produc- 
tion, which is expected to reach 
more than 29 million tonnes in 
'1984-85. 

This is 10 per cent more than 
the index of self-reliance 
achieved in meeting the domes- 
tic demand for oil in the current 
financial year, according to offi- 
cial sources. 

The progressive increase in 
the degree of self-reliance has 
been achieved in the past four 
years because of the increase in 
domestic crude production and 
modernisation in demand for pe- 
troleum products. 

The net outgo of foreign ex- 
change on import of crude oil 
and petroleum products has been 
substantially reduced. The outgo 
Inis year is estimated at Rs 36 
billion. ( about JD 1.44 billion), 
about Rs. 1 0 billion less than the 
previous year. Imports of crude 
petroleum products in 
1980-81 cost Rs. 52 billion. 

The net import of crude and 
petroleum products in 1984-85 
} 8 e *pected to be less than 9 mill- 
ion toques, almost the same as 
mtn currant year. The antici- 
pated Increase in demand would 
w met with the increase in 
“Omestic crude production by 3 
million tonnes. 

imports of petroleum 
products, mainly high speed 
atese! and kerosene, in J 9 84 - 8 5 

expected to be around 5 mill- 
ton tonnes. 

^•i Quntry,s wnwrt-tf Bom- 

Jlj 8h . crud e has been rising 
th ^ e ■ l?st three . years. Less 
JS IB Lnultaoii tonnes in 1981- 
U* ■ moreased to around 7 mlll- 
uJTF? in 1983 -84, «nd is 
in ? 9 84- 85 ** 9 . rai,lion to nnes 

nJK Bombay high crude is ex- 
arv adfl q uate second- 

tiXS*** faculties are not 
Also/ it cannot 
MtiS B P ?? ucts such “ toe lubri- 

i»ttf?JSn??y dbltton “ nra<!uir ' d 

«P arrangements for 
djP°ul® r Pf ud ® during 1984. In- 

%MmLS read ? A S,gned formal 

3.5 for Ira P° rt 

lon tS° D ^ 0nfles «4.0.5 mill- 

^ respectively. 

jo&nB? for Import of 3 mill- 
Irad m2 8 ? 6f crude each from 
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New ... TriStar Service 


Vienna 


Chicago 


,tlV pw v*A vizm A 0J} 


New York 


Los Angeles 


Amman 


Now you can travel direct from Amman on Alia’s twice-weekly TriStar service to Chicago add 
Los Angeles. Gome ... enjoy the easiest, most convenient flight out of Amman to the heartland 
and West coast of America, and experience our Arabic hospitality and warm service offered by 
our International flight crew. 

Fly Alia, we will take you to more American cities than any other Airline from the Middle East. 
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I middle east ~ 

i Carter speaks in an in terview and says 

i ** ■■ 

; ‘ There is still time for negotiations 9 

Deplores Israeli settlement policy in the West Bank 

Editor's note; Mr, Jimmy Carter served ■« 

to r ?98? 1 ^e t r e n U 21 ICd . Sf * ,e5 from 1977 
to i»8i. The following Interview was con- 

duct'd by ERIK R. ^RSoKrEdltor Sf 

^American- Arab Affairs, * on last Janu- 

i AAA; How would you assess the perfor- 
I mance of the Reagan administration In the 
Middle East In the last three years? 

CARTER: I don’t ihink that the Reagan 
administration has been nearly aggressive 
i to [ry ing to pursue the principles 

of UN Resolution 242, the Camp David 
accords, the Reagan initiative or the el- 
; ements of the Fez statement that were 
: compatible with UN Resolution 24 2. In 
the past under Nixon, Ford and me, either 
the president or the secretary of state, al- 
most on a full lime basis, was available as 
: a top level mediator to search out every 
; possibility for progress towards peace. 

' u? d , er Kissin 8 er - Vanco and Muskie, I 
! a * 00d bit of progress was made. 

: Tins has not been the case in the last 
three years. There was about □ year and a 
half of absence of activity. After Secret- 
ary of State Shultz came into office, the 
i Reagan initiative speech was made on 1 
September, 1982, and then there was a >■ . ... 

. flurry of activity. But that has died down. Carter: “I support Jordanian- Palestinian federation” 

We have confined our effort almost exclu- 

sively to the Lebanese crisis and have not initiative, UN Resolution 242 nr itt* n 
: committed ourseve.sto the principles of Camp David accords - and to let he ne ? a * ivo Egn 

; withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza, peace process continue. I denlore the “ a8ed . its relationship with c 

Palestinian rights, recognition of Israel by massive settlement activity I wish it dama *° ls now 

i 2? ***}* w° rld - ^ which I think are crucial would be terminated durin/the time the Wy be - I l B re P aired - E sy 

elements toward permanent peace in the peace talks are underway as I unde?Jt<v!d i*. seIf ° a P? 81 * 1011 of criticism b 

TQ Bion. acreed elements of the Camp David i 



! i | AAA- Why d o you think the enrrent adml- 
i ; lustration hasn't pursued those policies? 

I . CARTER: It's hard to answer the question 
t why the administration did this or that. 

. 1 m n °t privy to administration councils 
i • except that I have, I think, a reasonably 
! i- . ■ good relationship with Secretary Shultz 
: . and with the National Security Advisors— 
! >»th (William P.) Clark, -when he was 
i \ there, and now. Bud (Robert C.) McFar- 
,*! • 'anc. I. don’t really know. There Is a ten- 
V ‘ dency on the part of the administration to 
' ?j. j postpone those difficult questions that are 
•Ti j ®o highly charged politically: settlements, 
ili withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza, 
•! Palestinian rights, self-determination, 

. *'! Arab recognition of Israel, Israeli secur- 
; j; ity, overall peace. 

; !r AAA: What is your assessment of the con- 
! In tlnued construction of Israeli settlements 
i Mr on the West Bank? Are the chances for a 
fj durable peace diminished with the con- 
j'-'. struction of these settlements? 

|{ CARTER: Weil » there is a very little indi- 
jU cation, if any, from first the Begin and 
K j then the Shamir governments that they 

I K '} iat ?? d 5, withdraw at all from any portion 
4'{ or the West Bank and Gaza, and the ag- 
, -f grosslve settlement activity Is the major 
•< proof of whal 1 just said. There is another 
m element to it Which is interesting, how, ' 
J ever. With the present level qf settlement 
SJ activity maintained for the next ten or 15 
/ 1 years, the chances are that the ratio be- ' 
!..* tween Arab- Palestinians and Jews in the 
.occupied territories will remain the same 
p T about 65. per cent Muslim and Chris- 
i tian Arabs and about 3 5 per cent Jews. So 
| the, demographic nature of population per- 
j centageS will not change. However, there 
!{ f. re . people on both sides , Arabs and farae- 
i is, who would like for the world to be- 
ll thpt the settlement activity is so ex- ' 
V. : tensive that it's how become a moot 
j:i go*ht. that the> taking over. of the West 


t initiative, UN Resolution 242, or the 
Camp David accords — and to let the 
peace process continue. I deplore the 
' massive settlement activity. I wish it 
[ would be terminated during the time the 
peace talks are underway, as I understood 
™ a 8™ ed a * the Camp David Meetings, 
but I still don t look upon the activity as a 
foregone conclusion that the peace talks 
are hopeless. 

AAA; What are the Implications of the 
recent agreement between the United 
States and Israel In the area of strategic 
cb- operation? Do yoii view It as a step to- 
ward a negotiated peace, or as an obsta- 
cle? 

uLl hi u k il ™ a "dstake and 
would probably be more of an obstacle to 
progress than act incentive toward pro- 
gress. In the first place, I don't think that 
there is any substance to the announcem- 
ent or any real significance to Israel or to 
the United States. The essence of It is that 
President Reagan would see that a com- 
mission was established to look into ways 
where bv co-operation .between our coun- 
ty and Israel would be Improved. So I 
think the bottom linelis that there Isn't 
any great benefit to be derived by Israel or 
our country from this announcement. -The 
second thing is that this created a very 
serious blow to the status of Arab mod- 
erates, those who support the peace 
process, and makes it much more difficult 

•'Stu t i hc, !L t0 150 effective - I ‘Mi* it creates 
within the entire Arab world an impres- 
sion that the United States has voluntarily 
abandoned another portion of Its objectfv- 
. ity or neutrality or balanced position as a 
negotiator, which we have to maintain- 
So for those reasons I think it's a mis- ' 

t&KQi . . 

AAA; Do you support the establishment of 
the PL&? e betWBe “ tbe UnIted States and, 

CARTER: ' [ think that this will be necess- 
ary in the future. But I believe that the 
PLO will have to be willing to recognize 
Israel's rjght-to exist and also acknowl- 
edge that UN Resolution 242 and its gen- 
erai principles are applicable in the; 
Mideast. I have only met a few PLO lead-. 1 , 
ers and I have encouraged them to make 
this commitment, and if they do so. then 1' 


On the negative side, Egypt has da- CARTER; Well, I don't really know what 
maged its relationship with other Arab tber positions are. I don't read the spee- 
coyptnes. That damage Is now slowly but cbes tbe y ma ke to different groups. I just 
inexorably belnn renalrad Fmmt ho r See news reDOrts Of whal thev’ ve iniri and 


CARTER; Well, King Hussein ho* i 
called strongly for a bipartisan aoDml®? 
and Crown Prince Hassan at theAitenl! 
consultation repeated this suggestion ' ■„! 

I know that the Jordanians haw made St 
request directly to President ReS 22 
to Secretary of Slate Shultz. I think if th? 
Reagan administration were willino L £ 
partisan group, maybe headed bya formei 
Democratic secretary of state and a S 
blican secretary of state, for insS 
with a number of distinguished AnuS 
cans, could look into this overall situation 
and say’ • This is what ought to be fiy? 

It would take some of the political onus or ! 
pres . s . u J® ° rf lhe President himself and 
would be an avenue for possible progress i 
That s the alternative to the president and 
secretary of state doing it themselves 
which would be my first preference Wha 
you have to recognize is that if Arab lead- 
ers are going to be forthcoming, as was 
Sadat, they are not inclined to take a 
chance through Bob Strauss or So] Uno- 
witz or Don Rumsfeld or Bud McFarlane 
or Ambassador Fairbanks, as worthy as all 
those gentlemen are. If they are going to 
take a chance, they have got to know that 
the president of the United States or the 
secretary of state is personally involved 
in the process and will not leave an initi- 
ator of a peace effort exposed. That is the 
element that has basically been missing 
for the last three years. During the Sinai 
disengagement agreement and the Golan 
disengagement agreement, the Syrian, Is- 
raeli and Egyptian leaders knew that Se- 
cretary Kissinger and the president of the ( 
United States were directly and personally i 

involved. 1 

AAA: How do you assess the positions of 
the leading Democratic candidates for the < 

Presidency so far as Mideast policy Is j 

concerned? j 

CARTER: Well, I don't really know what . .1 
their positions are. I don't rend th« 


t, . . ia “un siuwiy out 

inexorably being repaired. Egypt has put 
itself In a position of criticism because the 
elements of the Camp David accords as 
they relate to Palestinian rights of self- 
determination have not been and are not 
being pursued. The decisions that have 
been made by President Mubarak in the 
last two and a half or so years, In my opi- 
nion, have been compatible with what Sa- 
dat would have done under simi- 
lar circumstances had he sur- 

vnred The relationship between Israel 
f. nd Egypt is severely strained, and al- 
though diplomatic relations and recoani- 
Uon still exist and an Israeli ambassador 
is in Cairo, there is no Egyptian ambassa- 
dor in Israel. This was result of Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon, and many or the 
Egyptian leaders with whom I’ve talked 
privately tend to believe that the peace 
treaty between Israel and Egypt was a fac- 
tor in Israel s deciding to invade Lebanon 
This was a severe blow to Egypt and to 
their feelings toward Israel. 

But the peace treaty has survived three 

H St ? , alread y- 0ne > of course, was 
Sadat s death; another one was the Israeli 
withdrawal from Sinai during the disman- 
t Ing of settlements, which was a trauma- 
tic experience for Begin and for his gov- 
ernment; and a third is the invasion of 
Lebanon by Israel. So I think the treaty £ 
Mil? r y P®™ 60 ® 111 element on the 
■KljJSJJ 1 s £ en 5’ pr ? vidad Israel doesn't of- 
ficially abandon its commitment to the 

firW 1 of the David accords 

Rfink h inH° Pq S wlthdra ^ al from the West 
Bank and Gaza and the recognition of 

« { T an ri , 8hts to self-determination . I 
hi"wL\ S B^ir«nrf f ? rinStance ’ anne3Ced 

offldnSv OS Ga ? a ' or announced 
Sri!S p ly !l ! had no intention of with- 
vnwtS?« th ^ ?? ypt mlght vor y well disa- 

h^i?V r ®f ly . beCause Sadat and Mubarak 
had made it clear that the treaty between 

hro a n riV and Egypt w® 8 Predicated upon a 
riSits agreement involving Palestinian 
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see news reports of what they’ve said and 
I know from experience that when you 
read news reports, sometimes comments 
are taken out of context. But I doubt if 
any of them would make . any statement 
that would be contrary to the interests of 
Israel. And I would guess that during a 
political year both Democratic and Repu- 
blican candidates would be inclined to em- 
phasize our nation's commitment to Israel 
and the Israeli point of view. I've had 
discussions with some of the Democratic 
candidates and my own advice to them is 
not to make any statement in conflict with 
the principles of the Camp David accords 
and, therefore, the Reagan initiative. But 
I don’t know how to predict what they will 
do. 

AAA; Is there a continuity between the 
Carter Doctrine In the Gulf and the policy 
that has been pursued by the Reagan ad- 
ministration? 
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this commitment .and if they do so, then 1 aAA ; D° yon support Reaaan’s idea «r „ 

Wniilrt.tw. Blrnnolw 1* ' PfilesHnUn. nff J 1 ".? lae * ® 


Bank and Oain W ?««« hn. iL “ inis commitment, .and if they do so, then I 


;5 ouncr on ine one s oe -^i a i s ■ ndacrtiAtini ■ erith 

jj a sense ofi hopelessness, which perpe- t 

P tuates the status; quo; or on the other side ■ Sib ^ mcluding t 

a sehse of crisis, which might precipitate ; . . ; • 


l pagan's idea of a ranee 

«» »» case - 


approach toward,a settlement? 


CARTER; It' 8 hard to say about the el- 
ement of continuity. I felt that when the 
Soviets went into Afghanistan they had to 
understand clearly that If they went any 
further into Pakistan or Iran and threate- 
ned the Gulf region with Soviet occupa- 
tion, It would be a direct threat to Ameri- 
can security and we would respond ac- 
cordingly. That was the element named by 
others as a "Carter Doctrine.'* I have to 
say we did what we could, and in a proper 
way, to strengthen the freedom fighters' 
position within Afghanistan and to slow 
down, the progress of the' Soviet Union in 
taking over Afghanistan completely. I 
hope that the Soviets will not exhibit any 
further signs of expanding their military 
presbnee toward the Gulf region. This 
would be a very serious threat to the se- 
punty and economic well-being of the en- 
tire Western world, and I think we would 
have to respond accordingly in the most 
severe way. So I presume the views I'Ve 
just expressed to you would still be the 
jdews of the, Reagan administration. Si* 
though I don' t have any specific assu- 
rance from them on whether that is the 

POFA 
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a sehse of crisis, which might precipitate 
■ action on the part of ope of the parties In- 
volved. So, £ . would say (hqt it’s a matter 
qf great concern. It's an. indication that 
the principles of UN Resolution 2 4 2 , the 

(Iflmn DaviH nrrhrHo onri (Im Dto... l_:. 


AAA:. What benefits has Egypt derlvei 
from the so-called 1 1 peace dividend" tha 
resulted from Camp David? 

CARTER: Thev have gotten all their lerri 
W hack ,■* which is a major achievement 


e™. ESZjL? 
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AAA: Some Arab leaders feel that the So- 

CARTER: Yes V I fhinfc ^ ylet Union Sasi the most to gain from the 

reasonable, approaches 5 At ^th«°H«° f D the 1 ?" blllty of the Un,ted s * atea 10 

nlrlAtif DaoitA. . i , : ™ Pfe- , pleimnt DOllcv fllmAfl at thp rp.cAlutloD of 
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llcy aimed at tfae resolution 


■ ported it and I support it n6W But th^ U ^ ff n ? d,e f 88 *, Do you! agree with 

ti?tive will' not be honoured. But^ai the e ve ^ ra ^ 1 1 1 1 tta tioh that fiiis isom Anwlcan-!bogUion''or' reputation or 

same; time it, doesn’t necessarily create a i finahbiaf wb ' ch arc of great I r !^® asonabl ® approaches tO' an ! Ultimata 1 friends W P tWtbin the Arab world has de- 

hopeless pituation. Ther^ is%till firnS U§" W.ve-;re-' : ;! decision ori.thb#eaT.Btai. £d 0Ma^ B ^:fiL 9asi ? d - ' f® ' hav ® 8 P° tenUa, * C 

Arab Waders ta cojhe . forward ahd say • thfnkt'hev 1 have a ?i ' ■ AAA* fW might tile U S a-c.i J ■ - ' i? prov . e thei f relationship at our expense, 

"let’s negotiate” under whatfimr . ay ® :f tr ^ n ii bea ® d ‘!teir ties con tinniK- 1 » afLi£r-_!’ s ’ .“evrtop more There, is ndiqUestion about that. In ge* 
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■ T®prove their relationship at our expense. 

There isjid; quest Ion about that. In gen' 
rubral; ; however! 1 the Arab leaders and to® 
; ] have p justified: suspicion Of 

; J)!® ^qiiyes i, pf -the Bpvlet Union- . yy. 
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Elections make 


a dangerous 
beast of Israel 


By Ya‘coub Jaber 

BETWEEN NOW and the Israeli elec- 
tion next summer or Autumn, the gov- 
ernment of prime minister Yitzhak 
Shamir will most probably find a way to 
pull out Israeli forces from South Leba- 
non. This is because the Israeli milit- 
ary presence in that volatile area is be- 
coming u highly controversial issue for 
lhe election campaign, and a source of 
mounting criticism of the ruling Likud 
coalition. 

At least three emerging politicul 
groups intend to base their election 
campaigns on withdrawing Israeli 
troops from the Lebanese south. 

Shamir and his partners in the coali- 
tion face a tough race with the opposi- 
tion Labour Party und other newly- 
formed political groups. The Likud's 
failure in Lebanon has led to a consid- 
erable decrease in the popularity of 
Shamir's government, and a noticeable 
rise in the standing of the opposition. 

,*77 * i.. A 

Shamir was hoping that the election 
could be delayed until a solution is 
found iq Lebanon, ending domestic 
resentment, and an economic recovery 
is achieved. He fought desperately to 
block early elections, but his efforts 
railed. after the Knesset voted against 
his will. 

The Likud partners will undoubtedly 
exert maximum effort to woo the Is- 
raeli voters in their attempt to stay in 
power. But they are aware that their 
eiions can be severely hampered by 
'continued occupation of South 1 . 0 - 
ranojt. which has become so costly in 

urUi S r° r 'Su* 1 °- ml finanL ’ c - So it is na- 
urai lor Shanttr and his ministers to 

u,r« 081 tbe Lcbuncsc debacle 
{nr °!& “riding a face-saving formula 
,0r the pullout. 

decision to withdraw, however. 
arl y D ^ Pre ? ed , ed by SOme sorl of rililit- 
n«rt Sn? “I or elsewhere as 

°L lhe face-saving formula. Sha- 
aciift I !! a - 1 ' COnlemplate !hat sucb military 
of iSIi? nec ® ssa ry io reassure Israelis 
and ml, con “ nued military superiority 
lemfin^ ray the witbd r a wal as a comp- 
ary slrik? mOVe l ° 8 successrul milil- 

shoufd £Pf s i bilil y .°f such a strike 
not eacv f« ake £ seri< ? us, y- because it is 
'rrent 8 bard ' 1 ' ne Israeli govern- 
without ir«? nCede de f eal in Lebanon 

in one wiiT 08 t0 make U P fo* - the loss 
one Way or another. 

®rnmSni m ^ y ^!! 8ue that Shamir's gov- 
latmch l f° U u find 11 difficult to 
,h ® vmke nr ^f h ™ I l . l,lary adv ®nture in 
n °n. But thp'i 5 m ‘ . ,tary r,asco in 

r ro m thei r h K-.t raells musl have ,earned 

: future ^H f ( b Uer e ?P®‘'ience. and any 

sider would K ! C r°u tbey may con ‘ 
signed^ K, 1 * a “ghtmng strike de- 
the pe^y lo boost the army's and 

so£e J a ?! lng moraIe and r ®s- 
prestlge. 1 tbe s declining 

bring abbut^h^ leClion ’ how ever. could 
^fitment w ew ' Iess i nlr aosigent. 
PrcsemTone P r ® Pared than the. 
(Peace oontpromilse over -a •’ 

now until th e Jfc l . Bul lbe period from 
[aright wjihffaS Dns arc held may be 
l he Ukud’s ert, anating from : 

Siln i S . Per ^ W win I 

^^h-terntdrie^. 8r ^ p on the Occupied 
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THE OUTCOME of the Lebanese national 
reconciliation conference in - Lausanne, 
the tense situation between Egypt and Su- 
dan on the one hand and Libya on the 
other and the Iraq- Iran war were the main 
subjects tackled by the press this week. 

The Qatari newspaper Al- Raya de- 
scribes the results of the Lausanne con- 
ference as fragile. It says the decisions 
were far short of the Lebanese people's 
hopes and ambitions as they fail to deal 
with the rooLs of the problems. 

Expressing confidence that the Le- 
banese people will eventually overcome 
their present predicament, it vqices hope 
about an Arab stance that can help Leba- 
non end the occupation of. its soil and save., 
it from the horrors of civil war. . 

The English-language daily. The Gulf 
Times, says that the outcome of the Lau- 
sanne conference is regrettable for all 
those who wished to see Lebanon restore 
its national unity and reinstate peace and 
security. 

"With the divisions remaining inside 
Lhe country's borders, the possibility ex- 
ists for the Israelis once more to use one 
or another faction as tools of war against 
the others, to open another wound cap- 
able of supping Arab World strength," 
writes the Qatari paper. 

It concludes by expressing the hope that 
the factions in Lebanon will accept good 
offices available to ensure that at least a 
calmer atmosphere will prevail. 

Al-Arab, another Qatari newspaper, ex- 
presses regret at the fighting which broke 
out between the Murabitoun militia and 
(he Druze Progressive Socialist Party 
(PSP), and blames the PSP for the figh- 
ting between comrades in arms. 

The paper goes on to say that the latest 
series of events in West Beirut represents 
one of the most serious phases faced by 
the Lebanese nationalist movement. It 
calls on the Lebanese national factions to 
end their dispute and unite their ranks in 
(he face of the common danger. 

In Kuwait. AI-Qabas remarks that the 
Lebanese conference has brought about a 
shaky truce and failed to achieve the long- 
awaited reconciliation. 

"After the conference had adopted a 
truce as a direct solution and postponed 
political reforms to an unknown fature, it 
can be said that the privileged Maronites 
have managed to evade political concess- 
ions indefinitely. At the same time they 
were given the time to consecrate (heir 
idea of a separate ‘ghetto' which severely 
undermines Lebanon's national Integrity 
and sovereignty.” writes the Kuwaiti 
paper. 

AJ-Ral AI-Aam, also in Kuwait, de- 
scribes the results or the conference as a 
sad shock. It says it was hoped that the 
conference would continue to reaffirm- the 
Arab character of Lebanon after the 
cancellation of The : troop- withdrawal 
agreement with 'Israel, but, instead it; rev- 
ersed Lebanon’s steps' by consecrating 
sectarianism and leaving the dopr open' 
for. the renewal of fighting. ■; 

. I i . ^ i 

Rational reassessment 

1 ' i * .... . 

The‘ Kuwaiti riewspaper cj'lis o^adt'S. 

of the National Salvaltop; Front far. a ra- 


tional reassessment of the situation to en- 
sure the maintenance of their national 
achievements and avoid a return to the 
sectarian basis for whose abolition the Le- 
banese people .paid a heavy 
price. 

On Israel's predicament in Lebanon, 
the Cairo newspaper Al-Gomhourtya wr- 
ites that the Israeli government of Yitz-- 
hak Shamir'is now paying the price which 
had forced- Mgnachem Begin to resign be- 
cause of his unjustified military adventure 
in Lebanon. It adds that the war in Leba- 
non has been the bloodiesl in Israel's his- 
tory and the one that has had the most ef- 
fect on the thinking of the Israelis. 

. . "Everyone in Israel acknowledges now 
that the Lebanese wound is still bleeding, 
and is far from being-cured.’’ concludes 
the Egyptian paper. ., 

On the Iraq- Iran war. the official Bagh- 
dad daily Al-Thawra 1 asserts that Iraq will 
continue its painful blows against Iranian 
interests and all parlies collaborating with 
it. 

"If the Iranian regime launches a new 
adventure and tries to capture Iraqi terri- 
tory. then deterrent blows will be dealt to 
its vital and strategic interests, deep in- 
side Iranian territory, including port fa- 
cilities at Kharg Island", warns the Iraqi 
paper. 

Ad-Dnstour newspaper of Amman de- 
scribes the explosion which went off at 
the Intercontinental Hotel last Saturday as 
a cheap attempt to' undermine Jordan's 
steadfastness and its determination to 
stick to its Pan- Arab commitments. It 
says such terrorist attempts will only in- 
crease the resistance of Jordanians 
against plots to weaken their national un- 
ity and enhance their loyally lo the coun- 
try's leadership. 

Israeli press 

The Israeli daily Haaretz, under the 
headline ‘Elections are already on!’, com- 
ments that the two-year delay before call- 
ing elections was very harmful to Israel 
under the Likud government. It cites "a 
destroyed economy, a losing war and a 
violent and stubborn society. " This is the 
kind of achievements Lhe Likud will have 
to show. the electorate. Still Lhe Israeli 
voters have proved on many occasions to 
be unpredictable, as is seen in public opi- 
nion polls. 

Current polls show that the Labour op- 
position is leading but there is nothing to 
guarantee for the Marakh (Labour align- 
ment) a majority that will bring, forth a 
different government, Haaretz warns. 
However the Likud's siand is very weak, 
notably in the economic and political are- 
nas in addition to Lebanon. The majority 
of the public see that the war in Lebanon 
was not necessary at all. the paper says. 

Yedlot Aharonot adds that (he support 
Marakh received in ,4s request for early 
elections from the tiny Tami faction rep- 
resents \*a real bomb" , because it is rare 
that a small bloc with oply 2. 5 per cent of 
the parliament; seats could topple a gov- 
ernment. 

"What is Taro I after? ft could be Inten- 
\Jn.£ i.> do luvuy with lhe MjvdaJ party, or 
tq casb jn orT promises given. by the Ma- 
rakh, ” Yedlot writes. , 


Al-Hamlshmar says the situation in the 
country under the Likud government jus- 
tifies the claims of those who demand 
early elections. All claims by the Likud 
are meant to mislead the public, it says — 
for example, the war in Lebanon was not 
necessary. 

"The Israeli public should know who is 
capable of stopping the general deteriora- 
tion and give a little hope to the desperate 
ones. The public wants to know who is 
prepared to ask for its confidence and 
who is not!" 

Koteret Rashit comments on the scandal 
surrounding the dismissal of a high police’ 
officer for allegedly leaking "classified" 
information. There is corruption in the 
Israeli police, it says, and despite all ef- 
forts to hide it, all can now see the con- 
flict. among Lhe top-ranking police offic- 
ers. at the expense of compatibilily among 
units. 

The roots of the problem can be traced 
to the ministerial responsibility for the 
police, which exists only on paper, Kot- 
eret says. Cleaning up the police, organiza- 
tion requires that it be removed'lYom lhe 
minister and placed under an appropriate 
parliamentary committee that allows 
everyone to testify freely." 

Hadasliot says that for many years the 
Israeli police department was under the 
police, minister despite the objections or 
conservatives. Later it was discovered 
that this step was not favourable. 

Developments at the highest police 
levels in Israel have reached a crisis with 
the divulge nee of information about leaks 
and telephone tapping. The paper says the 
duties of the Israeli police are more num- 
erous and difficult than anywhere on 
earth. "Those duties have become more 
complicated in our society than ever be- 
fore because there is violence in every 
aspect of our life." 

* Lucky* Urquhart 

Maarlv. noting that Assistant' UN Se- 
cretary General Brian Urquhart has met 
Prime 1 Minister Shamir to discuss Israeli 
policy in Lebanon, interjects: "If Mr. 
Urquhart understood, from his talks with 
Shamir, about the Israeli policy in Leba- 
non. he must be very lucky because the Is- 
raelis themselves cannot understand it!" 

Hatsofeh comments on inflation, saying 
that February was the fifth consecutive 
month during which inflation reached a 
two-digit figure. In April, it is predicted, 
inflation, will reach 20 per cent, hence 
this percentage cannot be expected to drop 
all of a sudden by the- end of the year. - 

"The Finance Minister has called for 
social compromise, but instead he should 
expect an insistence from wage earners to 
receive monthly allowances and additional 
compensations, which Will only precipit- 
ate the rise in inflation." 

Hamodia chooses the US budget cuts as 
an editorial topic. It notes that following 
pressure from Congress. President Rea- 
gan has finally agreed to make cut in the 
budget and to reduce the deficit. 

‘ 1 The a mou nt of S 1 5 0 billion will be cut 
in three years, -thus Indicating that the 
conflict inside Congress will continue to 
increase revenues. Economic prosperity 
in the US represents the president's win- 
ning .card, .V the jsraell paper says., . 
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A frightening future 

S'fj ; 1 -a.'-rnTis'-.ii 

treaty between Israel and Egypt this week. Observers expect Arab protest 

hrHU^‘ S ^ r a fhZ\ UC *J° IwV rcaSC . lh j, s w P ck ' ond as lhe Arab world cele- 
R mk i ? Y .. r l | Iu . La,ld ■ Wl,a ; 'X inflaming the Palestinians in the West 

r B » ^ r S dC u C,S l lon l 1 ° e cxpcl Abdul A7iz Shahcen. who has been in Is- 

raeli prisons Tor the lust I 5 years. 

,. 1 |’ c 1 r |! 1 “P s lh , e positive reaction to the latest developments in the Arab- 
Isracli dispute tn favour ol the Arab side is the continuous rejection of Is- 
raeli rule and control by the Palestinians under occupation. This rejection is 
not only signified through daily protests and refusal to co-opcrate with Is- 
rael s civil and military authorities, but also in the inc- 
^ arc ( n .® s . s °, f u lh€ y°ung and. old that there could 
unll i srael has conj P* ete ly withdrawn Trom Arab lands and 
own land n,3nS HaVC rt ' gajneti lhcir r '8 hls lo self-determination on their 

On the other hand the failure of Arab countries to reach a unanimous 
course of action to face the creeping Israeli threats of total annexation and 
Ini? 1 11° exp Hj slo,,s * a .rc bitter indicators that the future is not promising us 

WnnH^T^H 6 so,ul,ons . 1,1 /act the events of this week promise more 
bloodshed and more conspiracies against the Palestinians. 

Az,z S n ah ? C r P is ° n, y one of many unknown victims who have suf- 
fered as a result or Israeli blindness and Arab weakness. What we fear is 

whtw?. 11 . 6 day ? rae Wl 1 be . brave enou « h lo expel thousands or Palestinians 
without expecting any serious Arab reprisals. 

The Arabs should take action soon lo stop this horrible incident from 
happening. The Arabs should publicize the gravity or such an action and its 

° n lh « fulure of lhe Palestinians andThe Arab- 
sraeli conflict. One last item .this week that marks the insensitivity of the 
United States to Israel s intransigence and Arab disappointments is the 
news that the Congress will approve over SI billion as a grant to Israel ' 

reque h sted° Ver $30 ° mill,0n more lhan whal lhe Rea 8»n administration has j 

In the light of all this an Arab response is needed — one that can stand 
agninst the bilateral US- Israeli conspiracy which is becoming clearer each 

An ominous end 

THIS WEEK witnessed a further escalation in the Gulf war as Iraa anno- 
oU C fa d nkJ« d hi!»rt d us Supei' frcndard jets lo attack Iranian naval targets and 
" | a " ke : S cJ 1 .r me f ° r ,ra . riian Jil ports. This was seen by inanv observers 1 
both as a senous aggravation of the confrontation and as a setback io all 

GuirTegiin PU< 8n Cnd l ° ° r “ l0aS1 C °°‘ orr ' ,he ""!««££££ huh" 

«v Wha Ll S dange 1 ,OHS al this st age is that any Iranian reprisal might further 
toba I tension, assuming that Iran is still considering the closure 
of the Strait of Hormuz as a retaliatory option against Iraq and its allies. 

n£ h fJ?M l ! hat inl 1 erild,iQ " al Ulld ‘■egionnl conciliation efforts are either 
* .I! 11 °i r use ! ess ma £v$ ‘hat grim possibility u probable fact, ir Iran is 
dealt another humiliating blow as Iraq is raising the odds/ then we cannot 

Wh i l Rl - u . np, ! ed,clHblc and ed S>' Iran would do. Surely the world 
ra o C - y °r n r * rt S ,°^ 1C a, , ld common sense us a measure to prevent Teh- 
ra /l s . r . lders from ordering their planes, ships and guns to close the si nit 
wh|Ch is a vital route for most of the industrial nations of the West. 

J his war. be l ween the Gull* neighbours has gone beyond all limits and is no 
onger justified by any side. It is not only the economy anil well-being of the 
two countries that is in smke but that of the rest of the world arid this U 
war s [to.old become the world's respoitsibilily. If the siiperpow- 
fhf- ar - e n l hLT llnab ^ lo dc fuse it or secretly unjoving ibis power test for 
their influence and interests in the region, then the matter should be br- 
ought before nations of the region, and even others which will be dirccih ; 
affected by the continuation of the bloodshed. l ' 
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Arab -Americans Marching 
For Jobs, Peace & Freedom 
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Arab propaganda now 
sophisticated 


. A ? 0 °? ^SiPning is Tor the issue to be discussed seriously at theuncoiu- 
jng Arab summit. The npn- aligned movement is also e x peeled io intervene 
and suggest a Third World plan for an end to the war. The* EEC’ S£I riS! , 
should also consider lhe damaging resulisif the strait is L S J2 


IN ISRAEL S early days the iheorv was of- 
len advanced that rhe raiio of onl'v one Is- 
raeh Jew to perhaps a hundred Middle 
r/ , le £° A [ ab ? was compensated for by the 

n!5L , J a H ,l lf S r aellS wtre m0Sll > Wester- 
lhe . refore could understand and 
operate modern weapons with killing 
precision, whereas rhe Arabs *ere mosdf 

n^wrikf J^° ple ' who wyuld probabh 
ficienc^ ^ eq ‘ ,al Je " ish mllilar >' cf- 

In ihese past 35 years most of the Arab 

EaTor 5 .hH Ve vv CqUired ' eilher fr °ni the 
tail or the ft esi. vasi quantities of 

u! lr ?n"i° PhlS u i:a,Cd wea P° ns - have learned 
io operate them wiih varying degrees of 

e f fiue nc\. and have become militarv for- 
ces not to he sneered ai. 

■ oitJ ** noIed lhai ne mral militarv 
correspondents reporting the Israeli in'- 
cursion nno Lebanon in 19 $: t called the 
Peace tor Galilee Operation by some- an 
invasion by others) were greailv^mn'ret" 
sed by the righting ability of the Syrians 
a., opm.on shared by many Israeli nS 

lJ^l l i ik |,hh? ner nUnv >cars the pro- 
lis.h iJ 0bb> - in " ash, ngion concerned 
with presenting Israel s point of view io 

he Pt.bl.e, were confident that Arab pro- 
paganUa was 80 W.uini. so crude so^iin 
professtorial ?hai i. offered no real com^i 

A* a resuli. etcri aueinpi fort< »>. • 

■ ehiJii ^ v nu ' ,l,hs ^ ‘lie .iiinisier m 
uur^* of mform.il ion in the !sr i.-n ..... 

Washi.igwii resigned and «"ni 
Ixick to Jerusalem io irv io raise funds fill 

: ; -lt U nbi ljust (hut the Arahs hmv , : ■ 

± -• - 1 ■' • .j I •• j. ■ 




sophisiicated weapons. This money cm 
also be used ( and is being used! io buy the 
services of some of America's mosi so- 
phisticated public relations experts. 

[ No longer can Arab propaganda ai- 
! tempts be dismissed as blatant, crude « 
unprofessional 

One example is the output of 
American- Arab Ami-Discriminaiioo 
Commiuee. This relatively new organiza- 
tion is striving io be for Arabs whar ^ 
Anti- Defamation League is for Je«- 

One of the ADC's periodic publications 
is called Inside. I is current issue is en- 
titled "Israeli Arms Exports." No-wwrt 
in the 20 pages does the word "Arab 
appear. The front cover simply says tw 
study was produced by " ,tle 
Research Institute. " 

More subtlv . every wwrd in the -0 pa8|| 
is from articles reprinted from ". ,af : 

brew press " And the translation ini 
English was done not by an Arab but d? 
Israel Shahak. professor of chermsth 
Hebrew University. Jerusalem. 
also president of the Israeli League lore ■ , 
vil and Human Rights. 

An explanatory note says "Israel s rok , 
as arms merchant to some of the won ; 
niosi re press ive regi me s — sel h n * ° h . ! 
SI billion of weapons annually . ; 
"generated much controversy J n 
but has been ignored b> the media m 
country t the L'SAi 

1 am not concerned at ihe h* 01116 ^ 
with the iruih or falsiiy of : 

lions, or with whether or not Vj . 
selling to "repressi\e regimes'" or sop**. ; 
self io "repressive regimes 

I am pimply reporting the! level of 
phisiication (hat Arab propaganJJ '? ; « 

erica has now reached. 1 ' T ' ;j 

The current Issue of Inside JJjK : 
l perhaps already has made) . 

impact on rhe thinking of poHc^-ro 8 ^. / .> 
opinion- formers iind public- influ erice 
America. n 
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King Hussein 
and US policy 


Part 2 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

One of the American republic's founding fathers. James Ma- 
dison, who later became the fourth American 
president warned against the possibility of the rise of a small 
facl ion, dedicated to its cause, acquiring so much power that 
It becomes possible for it to dictate foreign or domestic policy 
lo the, federal government of the United States. 

Writing in the late eighteenth century in a series of pamph- 
lets called the federalist papers in defence of the then newly 
promulgated American constitution, Madison warned that 
such a dedicated ' Taction’ , could acquire so much undue in- 
fluence as to distort the facts and cause great damage to the 
.Image and interests of the United States. His fears were real- 
ized in the power of today's Zionist lobby in America. 

The influence of the Zionist lobby is so great that it has 
essentially taken over almost complete control of the United 
Slates’ policies with regard to the Middle East. This past 
week alone saw the spectacle of the two democratic presiden- 
tial candidates. Walter Mondale and Gary Hart outbidding 
each other in pleasing the Zionist lobby by pledging to move 
lhe US embassy to Jerusalem if elected. 

■ To placate the Zionists, Mr Reagan, cancelled an arms deal 
to Jordan arid Saudi Arabia and it became known that the 
present administration may establish an American embassy 
Liaison’ office in Jerusalem. The liaison office is thought-of 
as less than an embassy but enough of a step to at least 
momentarily placate the Zionists. 

This is part of the accumulating background that has moved 
King Hussein to declare his unhappiness, indeed despair at 
tne course events are taking in the Middle East, a background 
o! ever increasing influence on the part of the Zionist lobby 
? Ve . r .u cotirSe American foreign policy. To such an ex- 
tent that the United States seem lo have little interest in the 
late of its moderate and trndilional friends. King Hussein 
emphasized, the worsening of American treatment of the 
Arab cause since 1956 due to that country's increasing suc- 
cumb to Zionist pressures. 

«» re ceni views are indeed not a reaction' to an isolated 
hnf iu 1, not a tactical move for mere transient advantage, 
out a thoughtful and honest assessment of the situation as he 
«es it. What price will the United Slates pay should nothing 
nl * 10 a ^*? r the situation? Speaking for Jordan, the King 

no doubt, realizes there must be a price, that has to be borne. 

hoped that Jordan’s friends the world over will under- 
lana and appreciate his words and their liming. Jordanian, 
rni«i.i[ nia L and Arab reaction to the King's statements indi- 
caie that they do reflect the feelings of the Arabs towards the 
K5 of the United States. Dr Mani ‘Said Utaibah, UAE 
Ari?« r 0il and Mineral Resources, stated flatly that Am- 
hnnf ° P*?hcy in the Middle East runs counter to Arab 
emnh S - Rations. Editorials throughout the Arab world 
infls ivr m? l ^ at the K,n B s statements express the inner feel- 
inmL 0 i e Arabs becoming more frustrated with America's 
n § ?“PP° rt to Israel. A recent editorial in one of Am- 
UstedngTn 1 ’’ 68 WaS succinct, y titled, "Is America 

Ih? 1 ^ coders if America is listening or if it is, is it getting 
deaiFSX. 7 “ essa Be- Surely, the dialogue with America, in- 
cadPEK 11 l whol® western world over the past three de- 
allnoi» h« - n dlse a dialogue among the deaf. An aeceier- 
thaMh. 1 ®" 0181 * 11 * situation with the events moving so fast 
wave 4 ? ar Raments are almost always unrelated. The west al- 
licE i? me - ° deliberately misunderstand and American po- 
situition^t haTd r nCVCr seemed to address themselves to the 

StabSfUi 11 ®. whole Arab world spoke of peace, the United 
the *if,wfi BI11 capitulation. When we spoke of the urgency of 
u n - and th e need for an honest and speedy response 
ferino .^ t ? s,e8ed . with a barrage of American Statements of- 
studAnn safv * ce followed by a stream of delegations on 
Aon* ns ;r S *u , fact Ending missions to ascertain the situa- 
region 4 * in i ls WBre not Iprewn. When we spoke of the 
Words ujfcn » 6 n ® need f° r security, we were appeased with 
Opens' 1 - ^ r JP* received more aid and more, and deadlier 

l ,° the Americans contained in the King's 


8 Utempnf? ? 3fu S v° ine Americans contained in the King s 
■ %ht of reflect the conscience of every Arab in the 

policy of deliberately arid continuously ighor- 
W i ^ nd aspirations, is that they must somehow 
' their rioiih!? 0 ?'^ 5 ' frotIJ the Ziopist influence 
!L^ fd i i> ‘heir treetmenfof the Ii 

• - • ^^,the Arab$/ : ; 


_ and abandon. 
Israeli aggbes- 






TO ASK what should be orfered 
to the new generation in terms of 
education, so that they could 
find something to look forward 
to and to jealously cherish and 
even fight for — to ask this 
seems in the first instance puz- 
zling to answer. If, according to 
the previous article, a free dialo- 
gue about educational matters 
has to be initiated, the question 
still arises to whal end that dialo- 
gue is to be carried. Is it, for 
originality, renovation, demo- 
cratic practices, or whal? Origin- 
ality, renovation, democratic 
practices of what? In other 
words, before the dialogue is to 
be started, both the end and con- 
tent have to be made clearly set 
down. It is a vicious circle, 
which no emergence can be 
made out of except by widening 
the circle and asking two crucial 
questions. 

What civilization at present 
can the Arab world offer to the 
world that is worthwhile taking? 
And second if our civilization at 
present is not worthwhile or lost 
in mists of confusion and com- 
promise, the next question is 
what should be done to this civi- 
lization to make it worthy 
enough to offer both to the out- 
side world and to the new gen- 
eration? For without arriving at 
definite answers to these ques- 
tions no originality of offer, no 
renovation and no democratic 
practice can be rightfully em- 
barked upon. All our tiny at- 
tempts at democratization would 
break down. 

The keynote to our investiga- 
tion into our present civilization 
lies in the word ‘truth’, which 
Ihe English romantic poet, 
Keats, liked to make it synonym- 
ous with ‘beauty*. In the modern 
context of today, beauty of truth, 
is the beauty of scientific objec- 
tivity. It is with this approach 
that democratic dialogue about 
our history or about civilization 
can be best served. And if we 
want it to have it a dialogue of 
the masses, we have to study our 
history in light of what popular 


movements this history has to 
reveal. 

Mind you the sum up will be a 
judgment of any civilization by 
the criterion of the popular parti- 
cipation in Lhe different aspects 
of thought and practice which 
this civilization can take pride in 
and with which it can perpetuate 
its influence on the masses, ra- 
ther than be impsoed by heads of 
state or leaders from above. In 
other words, any civilization that 
is to gain merit in the eyes of not 


By Henry Matar 


only the new generation but of 
everybody, is that which stands 
on the solid feet of popular i nvol- 
vement. 

In his book "Civilization on 
Trial", the celebrated British 
historian Arnold Toynbee points 
out that European civilization 
had failed two limes to spread 
over the world before its third at- 
tempt on the eve of the first 
World War in 1914, when it 
achieved world dominance. The 
first failing attempt was when 
Europe, still in the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, tried to have 
its first spread to the East 
through the crusades. Being 
launched by the greed of feudal 
princes. and kings, and being in- 
stigated by narrow religious fa- 
naticism, in neither of which, 
the masses of people bad any 
real interest (as I see it), the 
crusading campaign was defeated 
by a higher civilization^ level in 
the East. 

The second time European ci- 
vilization had failed to spread its 
influence was when the Por- 
tugese and the Spaniards began 
their discovery and colonization 
or the East and the West Indies, 
respectively. Theirs was a civili- 
zation imposed by the sword- 
edge and serving the greeds of 
generals and upstarts and there- 
fore bad no popular appeal. The 
sad aftermaths of such unpopu- 


larly appealing civilization are 
still fell everywhere in Latin 
America. 

It was only the popular appeal 
of Greek civilization that gained 
it an expansive influence first 
over the Mediterranean and later 
over Europe. The appeal or the 
Greek popular participation in 
democratic political discussion, 
in the Olympic games, in scienti- 
fic and philosophical discoveries 
and debates of Socrates and 
Thales — all these are still the 
landmarks which the world 
remembers Greece for, even 
now on the occasion of its 
national day of independence. 
Similarly it has been the popular 
participation in the building up 
of the three institutions which 
the British take pride in, i.e. 
their parliamentary system, 
their judiciary system and their 
stage, that has won the British 
their moral influence. 

Again the Magna Carta, the in- 
dustrial revolution, the French 
revolution, the labour movement 
and the Russian revolution — all 
have been in some way or 
another the outcome of popular 
involvement. It is only when, af- 
ter the second World War, ‘ ‘ the 
forces of Industrialisation and 
democracy were brought into a 
merely temporary and unstable 
equilibrium by the formula of 
nationalism", as Toynbee says, 
had European civilization be- 
come unable to cope with and 
had broken up. Hence Bertrand 
Russell's call for world govern- 
ment and the eastern bloc's ex- 
pectations of a non- state world 
community Nothing can save 
Western civilization but a wider 
scope of popular participation 
which will include all nations. 
Signs of this are already seen in 
the European greens movement. 
But can these succeed against 
other attempts of undermining 
even the role of the United 
Nations? 

In conclusion, does our Arab 
history provide evidences of 
such popularly- participated con- 
structive movements? 


Memorandum 
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Change of address! 


US SECRETARY of State George Shultz is try- 
ing to convince us that be and his President 
are widely opposed to a Congress proposal to 
move the American Embassy from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem. At a press conference last week he 
told reporters that he understood the deep re- 
ligious connotation of that city. He concluded 
his remarks by saying that he hoped the -Con- 
gress "will not approve such a bill." 

Mr Secretary is suddenly becoming sensi- 
tive to our feelings as Muslims and Chris- 
tians. His department, he says, . is working 
hard to fight on our behalf to prevent Con- 
gress from ordering the Reagan administra- 
tion to move the embassy into Israeli- occu- 
pied Jerusalem. Imagine what will happen if 
Congress frustrated Mr Shultz's efforts and 
ordered an ' 1 unwilling' ’ Reagan to change the 
'Embassy's address. Surely we will have an 
unhappy President and a Secretary of State on 
our hands. But naturally we have their words 
and deeds on record and we cannot but sympa- 
thize and forgive. The Congress is deter- 
mined, they will say. And we shall answer*, of 
course, the Congress is Israeli. 

But, let us hot deceive ourselves Mr Shultz. 
What difference would it make for us and tjie 
United States if not one, but ten embassies 
were moved from this corner to that qf Occu- 
pied Palestine. The facts remain.as clear os 
crystals Jerusalem will still be occupied by Is- 
raeli forces with their governme- 
nt located in its. heart, and| the Un- 
ited States will still be Israel’s dearest friend 
•and ally and will have to - unwillingly - oper- 


ate its affairs from its new location in Jer- 
usalem. 

This is not the Issue at hand, Mr Shultz. For 
God's sake don't play with our "religious" 
sentiments, and let the bill pass. We will 
understand and value your personal opinion as 
we value ours. And don’t worry about your 
government’s Middle East policy getting sha- 
ken or weakened. And don’t let the threats 
and promises of some Muslim countries frig- 
hten you. You have tasted our reactions in the • 
past on matters even more serious than the 
moving of your embassy to Jerusalem and you 
came out fn one piece. So what is worrying 
you? We still need you and you still need us. 
The problem is that we are incapable of carry- 
ing out pur threats and promises and that Is 
why the world has begun to take us lightly. 

We really should not let a simple matter 
such as the changing of US Embassy’s loca- 
tion disrupt our serious efforts and attempts 
to regain Palestine into Arab hands; When 
Palestine is fully returned to its owners we 
will simply move that embassy as far away as 
Washington, DC. So where is the problem. Is 
it in the State Department, the Reagan admi- 
nistration or the Muslim administration? Who 
knows, may be there aren't any problems and 
what Is happening is the right thing. 

. At ariy rate the moving of America’s em- ' 
basjsy to Jerusalem will not affect our convic- 
tion that the embassy is still in Palestine and . 
on Arab land. To the State Department- and 
the President the Embassy is. in Israel because . 
to' them there , is no such address as PALES- - 
TINE!. 
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Majority 

decisions! 


LAST WEEK the Arah world celebrated 
i lie 3‘Jth si nn i vc i suiy of ihc creation of 
ihc Arab League. Ihc occasion re- 
minds. no doubt. a lol of nostalgic 
memories ajid evokes in the heart of 
l lie average Arab a number of sad re- 
flections on the condition of the Arab 
world in general. I'hc occasion, how- 
ever. should also provide un excellent 
opportunity for debate on the causes of 
weakness in Ihc Arab league. 

It is important to point out at the 
outset that we would be terribly unfair 
if we blame AI-ShazLi Al-Qolaibi, the 
secretary general of the Arab League, 
for our sad slate of affairs. Neither 
Mr. Al-Qolnihi nor rest of the Arab 
League body are responsible for our 
present suite of disunity and chaos. 

I liey only execute the collective will of 
the 'Arab governments. They arc, in 
other words, a true reflection of the 
overall tragic picture in our part of the 
world. 

We do ihc Arab league and us op- 
eration a grave injustice if wc expect 
it. for instance . to intervene in the 
Lebanese quagmire and miraculously 
put an end to the agonies of that Arab 
country. We would also be unfair to 
the Arab. League if we expect it to 
speak on behalf of the Arab world in an 
attempt to 1 put an end to the Iraq- Iran 
war. 

For how .could ihe Arab League speak 
with one ’tongue when, in actuality, it 
icpreseuls the diverse wishes and ideo- 
logies of the various Arab govern- 
ments? I Two nro really serious about 
improving, the operation of the Arab 
League, we should, then, give it true 
and free-handed mandate to deal with 
all the issues objectively. Wc should 
also respect the decisions reached by 
it. 

One of the basic obstacles that inhi- 
bit, or limit the power of the Arab Lea- 
gue in reach ig conclusive decisions is 
the consensus needed to propose laws 
that iire binding to the entire Arab 
body. I think this method of arriving at 
decisions is, to say the least, impracti- 
cal. For how could you expect two con- 
flicting Arab entities, for instance, to 
agree to a decision reached by a neutral 
body which, by necessity, would fault 
one of these two purtics- 

.The Sudan and Libya cannot both be 
right, for instance, in their present 
conflict, nor can Algeria and Morocco 
in the! dispute over the Sahara*. One 
parly.' and only one. can be right. And 
it is up to a neutral Arab bbdy like the 
Arab League to sight through the vari- 
ous views ' and arrive at a conclusion 
that should be final and binding to all 
: the conflicting -parties. Taking deef- 
..Sioris by' consensus is one of ihe basic 
problems facing the Arab League, and 
IV is time to say farewell to such an, out* 
dated method. The majority rule is a 
thuch mart fitting method to restore 
•yltnlit/. j 

v 1 .imist stress., finally, that Ihe fact 
the ArabLeague is not doing -a gotid job 
should not lead us to call for its term! 1 
nation. I was disheartened to read, the 
opinion: of stime of our. (b inkers that 
hinted ut that possibility. We should, 
instead, think of ways to improve {!}«•' 
function of. the Arab League.. Piscdntf- 
nui ng t lie . otfe ra l ion of th'6t body -Syi 1 1 
not remedy our sad state of. affairs i- it, 
WiH only leave us even more desperate,, 
than- over..: • ... ; ,• 


Political parties step up campaigns 

Egyptians go to the polls on 27 Mav 


By Simon Ingram 

Star Cairo Correspondent 

CAIRO — With parliamentary elections 
just two months away, the Egyptian gov- 
eminent is doing its best to whip up some- 
thing rcsscmblmg u campaign spirit 
among the country's habitually indifferent 
voters. And with the emergence of new 
parties and suggestions or a behind-the- 
secnes power struggle within the regime, 
the indications are .hat their efforts might 
meet with some success. 

bit st there was the re-e mergence of the 
Wyfd. the right-wing nationalist parly 
that galvanised opposition to the British 
occupation in the first half of the century, 
but was banned by Nasser’s single- party 
stale. A court ruling in February lifted the 
restrictions on political activity imposed 
on the Waftl's two leading personalities, 
and with its blossoming alliance with (he 
Muslim Brotherhood, observers are pre- 
dicting that their combined forces could 
sweep as much ns 30 percent of the vole. 

Just as encouraging was the victory of 
the leftist NPUI* at a recent by-election in 
Alexandria, albeit on a very small tur- 
nout. The opposition parties have long, 
complained of government interference at 
the polling booths, and this was the first 
hard evidence that the public assurances 
of free elections coming from both Pre- 
sident Mubarak himself and his Interior 
Minister Hassan Abu Basha had any basis 
in fact. 

However, even as some foreign com- 
ment. mors were hailing the "winds of 
change" .stirring the country’s moribund 
political lire, opposition leaders were put- 
ting their own interpretation on events. 
They point out that while the Wafd indeed 
represents a genuine popular political 
force in Egypt, its programme remains 
vague, and that by no means all the fea- 
tures that have emerged are anathema to 
government ears. President Mubarak, 
they say, lias always shown himself ready 
to listen to the views or his political op- 
ponents. and has only been provoked by 
the more scurrilous mud- raking of the 
free-wheeling leftist press. 
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Ibrahim Shukry 

The creation of. a more moderate and 
politically Responsible body within the 
Peoples Assembly could thus Serve as a 
useful safety valve for the airing of oppo- 
sition views. 

This version, however is contradicted 
the evidence that although Mr Mubarak 
. himself remained studiously neutral while 
the Ward fought the legal battle tp resume 
operations. the government did all it 
could to obstruct the process, short of 
- over- ruling theTtoal court decision. .' 

• As for the Mulmrrum Bey by- election, 
some .crlfigs ■ opine that the scrupulous! 
conduct oft he ppl I was Intended inertly* io 
convince (hS mass of apathetic voters thar 
i. their Vote, in the. 27 May general election 
niighl • aetu«lly cOUnt foR spmdthing. and ■ 
save the goyernpient ' the embarrass ment- 
or a low turnout! ■' \ 1 :!-■;• .v ,V : . • r\ 



President Mubarak 

More interesting though, is the fact that 
even the most cynical express the convic- 
tion that Mr Mubarak's personal commit- 
ment to democratic principles is genuine. 
The most striking proof of his sincerity 
came In February when he ordered the 
summary dismissal of a provincial gov- 
ernor after supporters of the ruling 
National Democratic Party (NDP) set 
upon and beat up the leader' of the Social- 
ist Labour Party. Ibrahim Shukry. as he 
was about to address a rally in the district. 

Abu Basha, too. is credited with ge- 
nuine liberal instincts. As one comment- 
ator remarked: "If they want to rig the 
elections, he’ll have to go first." Mis 
adept handling of a potentially dangerous 
situation at Mansura University after se- 
curity police roughed up a student in- 
volved in a campus demonstration drew 
particular praise. 

The interior minister is one of only u 
handful of Mubarak appointees within the 
cabinet, the bulk of whose members still 
reflect the domineering personality of his 
predecessor. Anwar Sadat, and look for 
leadership to the highly conservative 
Prime Minister. Fuad Moheddin. It was 
the prime minister who led the rearguard 
action to block the Ward's re-entry into 
the political arena, and who engineered r 
number of hotly controversial amend- 
ments to the electoral laws last summer. 

Foremost among them was the provi- 
sjon that to win any seals in the expanded 
4 5 8- seat Peoples Assembly, each parly 
would have to corner at least 8 per cent of 
the national vote. Opposition leaders con- 
demned the law as both unfair and unne- 
cessary. since the NDP already commands 
a massive majority. 

The voting- by- list arrangement has also 
been attacked, in particular the provision 
that no two parties can share the fen- 
name list, so that the opposition vote will 
be fragmented. It will also make it easier 
ror the government to manipulate the con- 
stitutional requirement guaranteeing a 
proportion of seats Tor workers, farmers 
and women so as to exclude the opposition 
leaders. Says : Dr Helmi Mourad, secret- 
ary-genera! of the Socialist Labour Party- 
’ll sl tailor-made to suit the govern^ 
nient.. 

The opposition press keeps up a steady 
attack on these provisions, but effective' 

E, 1S: , l !f eSS!lfi ! y limiled * a country 
Where illiteracy , is, reckoned to* run at 
Wnd 75 . per (rent, Mubarak has pro- 
mised television time for all parties, but 
as Mourad points out: " What use will a' 
few ten* minute Slots be to. us in the clos- 
■H ^^of the campmgn whjtfn the NDP 

Ti“ yetrsr” e ^ IM ;i (self for' ihe last 

..In any' case.’ 'a full and ope h. di scu ssicjn 


referendum — amongst them, the Kaf . 
with Israel, and the open door cconomr 1 
policy. 


The conflicting evidence is being seer 
ns pointing to u power struggle at fa : 
highest levels of the regime whose out- 1 
come will determine the shape of Egypt's 
political future. Two- and- a- half yeah 
into his presidency Mr. Mubarak has>« ! 
to establish his own personal power centre 
at the top. and has replaced ministers ; 
only when forced to. The forthcomingd. 
eel ions, some observers say. are exacily 
the opportunity for real change that lit 
has been waiting for. f 

Disappointed with the lack of construc- 
tive assistance afforded by his cabinot and 
by the rubber-stamp assembly. Mr. Muhi- 
rak is looking to infuse new blood into all 
ranks of the governmental machinery 
Fresher, more energetic faces are already 
finding their way into the rank and field 
of the NDP, and the president seems non 
to bo preparing to accelerate the process 

i 

Ranged against him. and still much in 1 
evidence, are "Sadat's men", the polili- 1 
cal and commercial, interests to whom the j 
late president's open door and cliquish j 
style of government brought undreamt el 
wealth and influence. One recent new- 
spaper report calculated that there were u 
least I 50,000 millionaries in Egypt.a re- 
markable statistic for a country whose av- 
erage per captia income has only jusi | 
passed the LJSSSOO-a-year mark. 

"Its a time of transition," explain! 
Moliamed Salmuwy, a prominent figure in 
Nasser ist circles and a writer with Al Ab- 
ram newspaper. "The seeds of both! 
reaction and change are present, and w | 
can only hope that the positive ones will 
edme to the lop- There's no doubt Muba- 
rak wants it that way." 

The demand for change is certainly 
there among the Egyptian mnsses 
who weren’t slow to notice how rapidly 
the campaign against corruption peier« 
out. and how few of the more infamoa 
figures of the Sadat era arc still 
place. The economic deterioration n*J 
slowed, but little benefits has percolates 
down to alleviate the miseries of the poor. 
The threat of disorders of the kind tw 
recently took place in Morocco and turn- 
sia, is never far below the surface. 


Pa§®^'r;/: . 




Fouad Serajeddlne ~ Leader of i 

the Wafd parly 

However, its becoming I 

greater danger to. Mubarak 1 now., ^ 
.withlh the regime itself, rather in'* 

. tiie Sltims of Cairo. . Unless the 
. seizds (he chance offered by. the, el ■ v . 

to stamp His. owri personality on t .ft ^ 
ernmenl. his political future, 

■gt risk. To hesithte .cAuld be the tV .. 
The forces of reaction t o ! strike ; Y\ 
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This is God’s country. ' \ ' : 

White wooly sheep dot the rolling %. : ' 

pastureland. Farm silos, filled will 
feed for dairy cattle and poultry, are < " 

a common sight, and church stee- 
pies, with bells ringing out Chris- =*^3^ 
tian hymns, rise toward the ^ 

heavens. Pickup trucks bearing ^ 

firewood and tractors pulling hay 

wagons slowly navigate the narrow ' JL 

asphalt roads that gently curve and ' ' ' £ 

dip around the borders of family * ' 

Nestled between the Blue Ridge iwL 
Mountains to the east and the Alle- 

gheny Mountains to the west, the A H IK* 

valley cuts across the heart of Vir- A 

ginia, the premier state of the ||l 

American South. The people move I 1/ 

as leisurely as the traffic, with a I I * • #1 

courtesy and civility unknown in m M* V ■ ■ 

the city. On back roads they wave at 3 t m 

strangers, even smile. And they ■ m ® 

look you in the eye as they pass. L*” 1 

The valley is home for the Mennonites, one of three historic "peace churches” in 

roSm Quake S “ d the Church ^ the Brethren). The Mennonites 1 

Si • ^ we .f m S black an d shunning the use of electricity and automo- 
“ Z i era J n tbe "“*** respectfully when they encounter the slow-moving 
^ which Mennonites travel Noone honks; it would be considered 

liaw a *1? to ^ngton," a young woman tells me. "I couldn't be- 

t ^ W ° Uldn ' t OTen l0 ° k 8t y ° U Wh ™ they h 

id^ ^ all ^ , L S 4110 "5 ible Belt -’ ' a haation of southern Chr iatlanity. Res- 

SLpaS 81,6 011 “ rflt W6re 1110 PromisBd Land - aad « P™ d to cal1 

rU ^ a * * s °ft en stereotyped as s parochial, ignorant, 

and intnlAw* S 1S ? ^ hereabouts referred to as a red-neck. Indeed, suspicion of outsiders 

,B . an hiatoric paTt of backwoods cidtura here, 
er n PhnJSL u enc onntered another, unfortunately underreported, strand of south- 
Maanonites and Brethren who settled thte valley, and the 
DeaS and Catboh ® who live among them, are people for whom the word 

gages, such as ' “^.P^P 16 to whose lips readily spring Biblical pas- 

As «^ifi ® leasedbe f 116 pooremakers" and "The meek shall inherit the earth” 
w £ B - ^ univerait y‘ 1 Wflfi surprised at how many of the Virgin- 

nuclear holocaust fT at t f? G thought that thei r holy land was imperiled by 

o r v “; F U d0n change * 8aid a young reporter, "it’ll all end soon.” 

U P|« th® vaBey and adores it, has nevertheless left it to 
go to work in the qtrif ^ L ^ hy * 1 asked her, if she loves the valley so, wouldshe 
teg in between Lebanon and Israel? "I am special!* 

differences other S, 6 t f dl ^ e ' We need to fi ud new ways of dealing with our 

next war t * mn war> ®he had forsaken paradise in order to try to prevent the 

about tibei^ratir ^ i° r most Shenandoah ana’ attention. Farmers fret 
continue its service ww Loca ^ - business people are worried that the airline may dis- 

of its dwindling emollment 8maU tOWn PBOple at ^ 0011680 ponder the 

ransdousMsh for ^ f seem to have made room in a corner of their 

?? endange « them all. Fbr them, the fear of nu- 

dare we (Kreaten to G(XS?“ P ° UtlCal M ° “ “ nior ° iti ” n PUt *' BaW 

terr^^gto !l, Predd “? 1(8888,1 a™>um»d that he would seek a second 

me. Arid on the whnb»°!L/Ji valle y» M a professor at a local university assured 

f *• valley like President Reagan. They find his frugal 
standing of nudear warf ^ Pt ^ 6Conoimc Pohcies. But they do not trust his under- 

Whether they willvote for or against him, God onlyknom 


v ; ; Jo^gorojvET-wnp^ 

— i — . ; i ' ; IW 3 , fnpnth three leading , 

- ,;V *■?' ' ‘ / 
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Mexico puts on its best face 

But the economy’s problems ore too big to ignore for long 


By Patricia Nelson 

Special to WorldPaper 

MEXICO CITY, Mexico— What can other 
Third World debtor nations learn from 
Mexico? First — if it is not too late— build 
an attractive illusion of financial stabil- 
ity. Second, invite the anxious creditors— 
who are under a crossfire of criticism 
from their stockholders and govern- 
ments— to add a few touches of color to 
the scenery, and then go about the world 
singing praises to your succesful manage- 
ment of a very difficult situation. 

The view from outside Mexico is that 
the country has reached the bottom of its 
economic and financial trough and is on 
its way back up the admittedly slippery 
slope of real development. Mexico, after 
all, has successfully rescheduled a huge 
public foreign debt of US$59 billion and 
private foreign obligations of more than 
$11 billion. It has met the International 
Monetary Fund’s requirements of bring- 
ing a surplus to the current account by 
aalingdown inflation and trimming defi- 
cit spending. Furthermore, Mexico 
promptly repaid loans extended by the 
Bank of International Settlements and 
the U8 Treasury in late 1982. 

In short, Mexico has become the dar- 
ling of Western international bankers, 
who were desperately seeking a "fair- 
haired lad” among the Third World 
debtors. 

But the view from the inside is not 
quite as rosy. In fact, if the truth be 
known, Mexico U no more than a Po- 
temkin village, the legendary facade 
e jected to impress the Russian queen as 
she passed by. It iB a beautiful stage set- 
ting in danger of collapsing as its eco- 
nomic base contracts. 

Demand and production are down, 
with retail sales having dropped 25 per- 
cent in 1983. A study by a local brokerage 
itm indicates sales dropped 66 percent 
am ® n g the retail firms listed on the stock 
exchange— ^ with 90 percent of sales re- 
*ted to foodstuffs and the remaining 10 
P®rj®nt to clothing and Bhoes. 

The contraction of demand and 
anges in consumption patterns that 
in iqqo 6 ? 1 ^ inflation (82 percent 
from 100 percent a year ear- 
i i* 00 h^ 88 of purchasing power are ma- 

nnitt; ^ntraction of production 

^uthe economic base. 

TW lactor i fi import restrictions, 
atteacti ve surplus of close to $3 fail- 

aH™,/ 1 . ft^rent account was brought 
wut mainly by a crippling limitation on 
squeezed from $24 billion in 1981 
abwit'S? in 1982, then crunched to 

(E *P° rts in 1983 
f^ed steady at the 1982 level of $21 
P/Pbiem is that certain im- 
WsfWr ^° r ^ manufacture of 
exnnJ K A b °T dor rieatic consumption and 
not “ii imports can be re- 



< * . w,Tps%. : 



cent. And there is little hope for it to re- 
vive this year since the average cost of 
bank loans is over 90 percent a year. Most 
companies are so strapped with debt and 
an unused production capacity (running 
from 30 to 60 percent) that there is little 
incentive to seek loans for expansion, no 
matter what the cost. 

The contraction of demand and produc- 
tion— a vicious cycle put in motion by a 
30-to-40-percent loss of consumer pur- 
chasing power— has resulted in a 40-to- 
50-percent increase in unemployment 
and underemployment. 

Looking to the future— beyond the al- 
ready crumbling facade— Mexico must 
come up with more than $10 billion yearly 
to maintain interest payments on its for- 
eign debt, aside from repayments of prin- 
cipal.The big bite is due to begin in 1985, 
when slightly more than $9.6 billion 
must be forked over for principal repay- 
ment. In 1986, the amount has been 
trimmed to $5.1 billion, but then it bal- 
loons to $12.3 billion in 1987. After that, 
payments are projected to scale down 
through the 1990s. 

The consensus among analysts, both 
here and abroad, is that Mexico will have 
to resort to more than one or two resche- 
duling arrangements over the next three 
or four years. 

Perhaps even more important to Mexi- 
co’s recovery arid development oyer the 
next few years is the country’s population 
growth. Simply attaining recovery to the 


ing will be bolstered, shored up by a 
growing economic base? Some people 
think so. "It’s like the Olympics of 1968,” 


Sales in Mexico dropped 65 percent 
among retail firms listed on the 
stock exchange — with 90 percent 
sales related to foodstuffs 


said the financial officer of a large trans- 
national firm. "When President Diaz Or- 
daz learned that Mexico had been chosen 
the site of the Olympics, he shuddered 
and said *Oh, no.’ And there were a lot of 
problems in getting it all together, but it 
turned out rather well.” 

Another long-term observer of the 
Mexican scene has this comment: "Mex- 
ico has a long tradition of putting on a 
good face. Public works and private sector 
operations are quite often 'inaugurated* 
by a president long before they are com- 
pleted. I’ve seen many ribbons cut and 
plaques uncovered on mere shells of con- 
struction. The president and town digni- 
taries then go off to a banquet and toast 
the event. The prqject may be finished in 
another few weeks or a year or so. A few, 
of course, are never really completed as 
they have been set down on the drawing 
hoards, But it is the intention and good 
will that really count in such matters." 

Just how far the good intentions and a 
bit of bluff* will get Mexico in the next few 
years remains to be seen. 


Patricia Nelson is financial editor of The 
News, of Mexico City 
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^ ations most often form friendships and 
alliances for a combination of reasons having 
to do with power, money, security and 
geography. They, much like the people who 
populate them, most often seek out like- 
minded nations with similar backgrounds, 
languages, environments and world views. 

But in an ever-more complex world, with 
ever-more instantaneous communications 
and transportation, there are growing 
numbers of national exceptions to these rules. 

_ This issue of WorldPaper 

looks at a 
sampling of 


exceptions— 
countries whose 


friendships 
seem puzzling at 
first glance 
because they are 
based not on 
geography, past 
colonial 

connections or 
superpower 
relationships. ;? 
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Pretoria and Taipei share a certain isolation 

Both find themselves on the rest of 

the world’s list of pariahs X 


By Sean O'Connor 

Special to WorldPaper 

JOHANNESBURG, South Africa— At 
face value, the cordial relationship that 
has been forged in recent years between 
South Africa and Taiwan would apper to 
be a little peculiar, if not downright in- 
triguing. 

After all, the two nations are thou- 
sands of miles apart. There is no apparent 
reason for there to be close diplomatic ties 
between the two and, besides, the real 
benefits that either one might hold for the 
other are hardly conspicuous. 

If anything, there would be sound 
grounds for Taiwan to adopt a cool atti- 
tude to the Pretoria regime. The Chinese 
community in South Africa occupies, as 
one South African newspaper has put it, a 
legal no-man’s land and the Chinese are 
treated as lepers under South Africa’s 
Group Areas Act, the set of laws govern- 
ing segregated dwelling areas for the dif- 
ferent race groups. 

But the status of the Chinese in South 
Africa has not stood in the way of a stead- 
ily improving relationship between Pre- 
toria and Tkipei. 

On closer examination, it becomes re- 
markably clear why these two countries 
of such apparent diversity have come to 
be keenly cooperative partners in trade 
and technological spheres— they both 






find themselves on the world's list of pari- 
ahs. 

This was well illustrated in 1980, when 
South African Prime Minister P.W. Botha 
undertook a state visit to Taiwan. He 
spent time with both Taiwanese Presi- 
dent Chiang Ching-kuo and Premier Sun 
Yun-suan. At a state banquet hosted by 
Premier Sun, the foreign countries repre- 


China courts a 
distant isle 


ByChai Shikuan 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING, China— Few people around 
e world know that China recently has 
ffi ade a new long-distance friend— the 
wuntry of Antigua and Barbuda in the 
Caribbean. 

Indeed, the two countries can hardly be 
mentioned in the same breath. China is a 

I n t ? rms of area and population, 
Me Antigua and Barbuda is tiny. 

■ , 11611 Antigua and Barbuda declared 


Antigua and Barbuda’s application for 
UN membership, which was soon ap- 
proved. Mr. Bird, whose country is work* 


sented were Paraguay, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, South Korea, Pan- 
ama, the Dominican Republic and Uru- 
guay. 

It could easily have been a convention 
of the world’s outcasts. 

From a Western perspective, there 
have been concerns for some time, partic- 
ularly in the United States, over the 
methods adopted by the Taiwanese gov- 
ernment to maintain law and order. 
While the West, and again the US in par- 
ticular, would like to give unreserved sup- 
port to Taiwan in a bid to peg back the 


jjMjvcu, mi. uuu, wiuncwuiiuj' » wuiiv- i — j'-a 

ing hard to expand its fishing industry interests of the People’s Republic of China 

J - _1. . J _ B.l I _ .. , 1 IT) flia 1’nrrinn It dnnn nn mill. tL.L 


and agriculture, visited a fishing port and 
an aquatics breeding center in China. 

Bidding Premier Zhao farewell, Mr. 
Bird told him that he was deeply im- 
pressed by China’s rapid economic growth 
in recent years and its vast potential. 
" Whether you agree or not,” Mr. Bird 
said, "I believe that in the foreseeable fu- 
ture China will emerge as the Number 


:_j j — e jjfuuuutt uuuiureu tura onum win emerge as ine numuer 

Chi ^ 6ndence 0n November 1, 1981, the Three superpower in the world— one that 

to ?f? e government immediately ex- doesn't commit aggression and expan- 
n recognition. That ushered in a sion, of course.” 
and ™! atlonshi P. groups of officials Premier Zhao Ziyang, seated across the 

China R? rBOnae * buttling between table, replied with a smile, ‘Td like to add 

In n ^“ikbean country. just one word to what you’ve said— popu- 

u ted to * • rontons can be attrib- lation. China has one billion people, so it’s 

China 7 1 S ,or “Holorities in background. a super-populous power in the world!” 

eradiMii Opium War of 1840, Premier Zhao continued, "Big as it is, 

colony y j hpped to the status of a semi- China is still very poor, falling far behind 

world n^ nder ^ 0d 9 m ' nat tan of several the superpowers." 

” untd ft won genumeffle-- The Chinese are grateful to Antigua 
. A ntigUM5#^m ‘ and Barbuda for what it has done for 
Both miSh ^hy f °r China. The authorities in Taiwan wanted 

V0 1od *j.?? Untne8 to establish a relationship with the Carib- 

bean country, but were politely turned 
sconomi^' 9 ! jjpinL Antigua and Barbuda etablished 
cords J®tamatic relations with the People’s Re- 

Will tea,* of i China on January. 1, 1083, giving 

buda Chinese people fresh encouragement 


China. The authorities in Taiwan wanted 
to establ ish a relationship with the Carib- 


bean country, but were politely turned 

'» - L i a I 1 j ll< I. . I 


Chi 1 M»rn&ter 


the Chinese people fresh encouragement 
in their endeavor to reunite the country. 

ChaiSkifmanis a staff writer for China 
Features, ah official agency 


in the region, it does so with concern that 
real political opponents are said to be vig- 
orously suppressed— and even outlawed. 

South Africa, of course, finds itself in a 
similar situation with its international 
relationships— the West is more than a 
little concerned about Pretoria’s racial 
segregation doctrine. 

In recent years, the cry from the West 
for South Africa to rid itself of its apart- 
heid policies has become more shrill. 
Even under the Reagan administration, 
which has adopted a "constructive en- 
gagement” policy with Pretoria, the pres- 
sure has been mounting on the Botha 
government to embark on far-reaching 
reformist measures. 

Still, as is the case With Taiwan, the 
West feels compelled to maintain support 
ive ties with South Africa in the interests 
of stifling Soviet expansionism in south- 
ernAfrica. 

Finding the region rich in minerals, 
precious metals, and of obvious strategic 
importance, America, Canada, Britain, 
France and West Germany feel bound to 
urge Pretoria fcTsedk policies which in 
their eyes promote stability .pathter than, 
as they see it, seething internal discon- 
tent among the country’s majority black 
population. 

South Africa’s honeymoon with Tai- 
wan, whidi began nearly four years ago 
when Premier Sun came to the country 


>* TAIWAN 

'T'ai-chuu , ’ 


on an official visit, is, as one political ana- 
lyst put it, little more than two countries 
with a dedication to fight communism 
joining forces in a shared isolation from 
the world at large. 

It is understood, too, that the fervor 
with which South Africa tackles the com- 
munist threat is surpassed only by Tai- 
wan, an astonishing accomplishment to 
be sure. 

The views expressed by a South Afri- 
can English-language newspaper before 
Prime Minister Botha embarked ofi his 
state visit to Taiwan in 1980 are worth 
noting. 

Tkiwan, acknowledged the newspaper, 
offered some potential to South Africa as 
a trading partner and also a valuable cul- 
tural link to this country’s small Chinese 
population. But these benefits, it wassub- 
mitted, did not warrant an official state 
visit by the head of the South African gov- 
ernment. Eor, however much South Afri- 
cans may respect the Taiwanese, the 
newspaper said, Taiwan’s standing in the 
world at large and in the East in particu- 
lar is relatively insignificant. 

"A visit to Taiwan by a finance minister 
or a minister of trade would have merit 
But a visit by the prime minister serves 
simply to highlight the diminished stand- 
ing of South Africa in the world commu- 
nity,” the newspaper said. 

It is an unpopular view, of course, with 
the South African government— and, for 
that matter, with Thi wan. 

lb date, the to*ings and fro-ings of 
South African andTaiwanese officials, in- . 
eluding cabinet ministers, continues be- 
tween the two countries at a cracking 
pace. It is a frantic friendship between: 
two of the world’s polecats. 

Sean O'Connor is deputy hews editor of 
the Rand Daily Mail in Johannesburg. • 
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Arms sales are an 
alliance of sorts 

The appeal of Israeli weapons is that 
they come with no strings attached 
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Special to WorldPaper 

JERUSALEM) —There is .at least 
one thing that people in Afghanistan, Ar- 
gentina, Iran, South Africa, Zaire and 
nearly 100 other countries have in com- 
mon. They all use weapons sold by Israel. 

If arms deals can be said to constitute 
alliances of a certain kind, then the obvi- 
ously vast differences among Israel's cus- 
tomers suggest there must be some 
overriding criterion which enables them 
to overcome such disparities— particu- 
larly political or ideological disparities— 
in favor of more concrete and immediate 
goals. 

In at least two of these relationships— 
with Afghanistan and Taiwan— Israel 
willingly serves as a surrogate for the US, 
providing fundamentalist Moslem Af- 
ghan rebels with Soviet-made weaponry 
captured from the PLO in Lebanon and 
providing the Taiwan government with 
arms Washington finds it embarrassing 
to supply in order not to complicate its re- 
lations with China. 

Israel’s arms sales to Iran, on the other 
hand, are a unique example of realpolitik. 
Before the fall of the shah, Iran was Isra- 
el's biggest arms customer. With the rise 
of the Khomeini regime, such a relation- 
ship came to an abrupt halt, as could be 
expected. However, as the war with Iraq 
took its toll of armaments, Iran again 


turned to Israel for materiel. 

Although the ayatollah has made no se- 
cret of his desire to destroy Israel, Israel 
prefers to back Iran in its war with Iraq— 
a country that has remained in a declared 
state of war against Israel since 1948. 

In a 1982 interview, Israeli Defense 
Minister land then nmhaRgador to the 
US) Moshe Arens said the arms were sup- 
plied to Iran after the end of the hostage 
crisis at the American embassy in Janu- 
ary 1981. The aim, said Arens, “was to see 
if we could not find some areas of contact 
with the Iranian military, to bring down 
the regime of Ayatollah Khomeini.” The 
arms reportedly included some US$60 
million worth of Soviet-made weapons 
captured from the PLO in Lebanon. The 
deal, said Arens, was coordinated with 
the US "at almost the highest levels." 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union- and their NATO and Warsaw 
Pact allies— are the predominant arms 
manufacturers and exporters in a world 
weapons market estimated at $660 bil- 
lion a year. But, accoitiing to the Stock- 
holm International Peace Research 
Institute, Israel ranks seventh in the 
world export of arms (about $1.2 billion 
during the last fiscal year). In the Third 
World, Israel ranks second, after Brazil, 
as the largest arms exporter. 

From its own manufactured aircraft, 
missiles, armored personnel carriers, as- 
sault rifles, electronic gear and muni- 


Latin America 
discovers 
Scandinavia . 
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TENTACLES are spreading out from a 
number of Latin American countries 
ih Search of new relations with distant 
nations, stimulated more by economic 
than by political considerations. 

At least three Spanish -speaking 
countries are putting fresh feelers out 
to far-off Scandinavia and the Middle 
East, prompted by the search for 
mutually beneficial trade relations. 

: Ecuador, for instance, recently 
;• hosted three Kuwaiti trade 
" delegations who were apparently 
. interested in active investment 
r /Qppprtunities m the Andean Pact 
1 country. . ; 

Just to the north, the government of 
Colombia is fostering more business 
iwith Finland. Colombia is looking to 
sell coffee in return for Finnish 
(umber, much as a decade agp t she 
developed some active twd-way trade 
,witli Finland's neighbor,: tbie 3ovlet • 




larger Scandina^^^^Kighbor, 

Three meetings of tfre Mexico- 
Sweden Joint Economic Commission 
took place in January followed by a 
state visit of Swedish Prime Minister 
Olof Palme, both events directly 
fostering two-way trade relations. 

The ministers of trade develoment of 
each country are talking of 
exchanging Swedish ■ industrial 
products for Mexican resources and of 
"coin vestments” in certain developing 
industries in Mexico. 

. . While the soft currencies of many of 
the debt-ridden nations of Latin 
: , America may have ljttle appeal, their 
.products do. and are moving fever 
:! farther afield. ; j : ■/', 


tions, to spare parts for US- and 
Soviet-supplied weaponry, Israel offers a 
formidable and enticing array of arms to 
Third World countries. Israel's particular 
advantage as a supplier is 
that, with few exceptions, the . 

weapons it offers come with no [ 

political or ideological Btrings \ 

attached. V 

The reason for this is basi- ' 

cally economic: Israel must ex- 
port as much as possible to 
survive. But the underlying 
reason— and one which pre- 
dates the establishment of Is- 
rael- in 1948— is that 

Israel must sell arms to assure 
its own defense. 

Despite the image of a vic- 
tor, which Israel has won in six 
wars during the first 36 years 
of its existence, its popular im- 
age, at least before 1967, was 
that of a beleaguered under- Vff jyg 
dog. Geopolitical consider- 
ations aside, this image | 

stemmed from the hard fact 
that a politically isolated Is- 
rael found it extremely difli- 
cult to obtain sufficient V; 'a 
weapons, even from the US. 

Perhaps it should be recalled 
here that the Six Day War was 
won with French Mirages, not 
American Phantoms, and that 
Israeli soldiers scaled the Go- 
lan Heights with British Cen- 
turion tanks and fired Belgian 
rifles. 

It is in this regard that Israel’s arms 
Bales must be understood. Just as the 
countries or other parties that purchase 
Israeli weaponry do so out of a need to de- 
fend themselves, Israel must spend a ter- 
ribly high portion of its gross national 
product on defense. But the difference is 
that Israel has not always found it easy to 
acquire weapons. 

During the pre-state period, toward the 
end of the British mandate, the Hagana 
underground army (the main precursor of 
today’s Israel Defense Forces) manufac- 
tured badly needed small arms in secret 
kibbutz factories, some of which were hid- 
den literally underground. 

As the new state’s armaments industry 
grew, it had one primary goal: to make 
the country as self-sufficient in arma- 
ments as possible. The economic burden 
of such an arms industry on such a small 
country makes it necessary to export as 
many arms as possible to sustain the pro- 
duction of arms needed for defense! Thus, 
economic necessity, and not political ex- 
OTideolo^cal comfort, dictates 

This, for example, explains Israel’s 
arms sales to South Africa— a; controver- 
sial matter and one which is disapproved 
°f by a majority, i of label's citizens,' 

A public opinion survqy last' year 
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showed that most Israelis believe the 
country should not sell arms to racist or 
dictatorial regimes. The poll found that 
36.2 percent oppose arms sales to racist 
governments and dictatorships, and 27.9 
percent approve selling arms only to de- 
mocracies. Only 27.6 percent approve sell- 
ing weapons to any type of country. 

Whatever the attitudes of the Israeli 
public, the defense establishment has 
persuaded governments since 1968 to sell 
arms to dozens of countries, including Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Burma, Chile, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
pre-Mengistu Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Kenya, Liberia, 
Mexico, prerSahdimsta Nicaragua, BjJ* 
ama, Peru, Singapore, South Africa, Tai* 
Wan; Thailand, Venezuela and Zaire. 

There ! have alab been persistent reports 

since 1980— all vigorously denied by Is- 
rael— of impending arms sales to China. 
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Latins look to ASEAN 


Chile’s fish stock Singapore’s shelves 


By Carmen Martlcorena 

Special to WorldPaper 

SANTIAGO, Chile-The 18,389 kilome- 
ters, or more than 24 hours on a plane, 
that separate us have not been an obsta- 
cle for successful commercial relations be- 
tween Chile and Singapore— even though 
making a business deal on the telephone 
has to be done at 3:00 a.m. 

The establishment of commercial and 
diplomatic ties between both nations, 
starting in 1979, has brought encourag- 
ing results. Chilean exports to Singapore, 
minimal a few years ago, have increased 
fourfold. Chilean products, historically 
unknown in the area, are now in Singa- 
pore as well as Indonesia, Malaysia, Thai- 
land, the Philippines and Brunei. Thus, 
as Chilean shrimps, grapes, apples, 


‘Most Israelis believe the country should 
not sell arms to racist or dictatorial 
regimes.... But the defense establishment 
has persuaded governments since 1968 to 
sell to dozens of countries.’ 


pears, sardines, abalonc-s, fish meal, wine 
and cellulose are slowly introduced in the 
Asian market, calculators, typewriters, 
clothes and spices from Singapore appear 
in the Chilean stores. 

The ties between both nations have 
been based on regional commercial con- 
siderations. Chile, with its policy of look- 
ing for new markets for its products, 
values Singapore's excellent geographic 
situation. Chile also values Singapore’s 
role as a commercial and financial center, 
and especially its membership in the As- 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). 

At the same time, Singapore’s good re- 
lations with Chile increase the possibility 
of its products reaching other South 
Americnn countries. Both regions are big 
markets, with populations over 250 mil- 
lion and an average per-capita income 
close to US$1000. 

So far, Chile seems to have the better 
part of the deal. Even though Singapore’s 
products go to Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Uruguay and, most important, Brazil and 
Argentina, Chilean exports are showing 
more spectacular sales increases. In fact, 
Southeast Asia has become the second 
largest market for Chilean fish products. 

These new contacts have cultural ef- 
fects as well. "Initially, the shock is hard,” 
says Sergio Villarroel, Chile’s commer- 
cial attache to Southeast Asia. "You find 


that the idea you came with— of a contem- 
plative, almost mystic and underdevel- 
oped race— has nothing to do with reali ty. 
Even though everything is done through 
exchange of money, the working attitude 
impresses you. And there is a great un- 
derstanding between employees and em- 
ployers, which translates into workers 
accepting long working days and employ- 
ers consulting them on decisions. Unlike 
Chileans, and Latin Americans in gen- 
eral, who are cheerful and extroverted, 
the Asian is serious and speaks little, but 
does a lot." 

Another major difference Villarroel 
notes is in the way business deals are 
made. "Here [in Singaporel, all social or 
business meetings take place in hotels, at 
meal time. And the worst rebuff that can 
be made to a Singaporean is to decline an 
invitation to lunch or dinner.” 

In spite of different business styles, 
trade relations have been strengthening 
Official and private trade missions be- 
tween Singapore and Chile are not news 
anymore, and in April Chile will take 
part in a Singapore trade fair for the first 
time. The "Hotel Asia Show” will make it 
possible for more Chilean businessmen to 
learn how to adapt their products to 
Asian tastes. And ASEAN countries will 
be able to learn more about what Chile 
has to offer. 

Carmen Marticorena is a journalist who 
works for Prochile, the government's ex- 
port promotion agency 


THE BEST MONEY-MAKER OF THE CENTURY! 

THE INVENTION OF THE CENTURY! THE EQUIPMENT OF THE CENTURY! LIFE SAVERS! 


Water and water pollution are in everyone’s mind on planet earth. 
From private citizens to governments. Contaminated water is killing 
peoples, animals and vegetation. Billions of dollars are being allocated 
trying to solve man's greatest problem. Man’s very survival is at stake. 
The situation is very critical. 

Now, we have solved this problem! Definitely, positively, simply and 
economically! With our world multi-patented water sterilization 
equipment. Now, with our equipment, we can sterilize contaminated 
water, instantly! Rendering it pathogen-free, bacteria-free, scientifically 
sterile! And without using chemicals of any kind! Or ozonation, reverse 
osmosis, ultra violet lights or even filters! Our equipment converts 
contaminated water, instantly, into safe and pleasant water for human, 
animal and vegetation consumption. 

THE OPERATION OF OUR EQUIPMENT IS VERY SIMPLE, HIGHLY 
ECONOMICAL AND SCIENTIFICALLY FULLY TESTED. PROVEN AND 
ACCEPTED WORLD-WIDE! OUR CREDENTIALS SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES! THEY'RE AVAILABLE! 

A small number of our equipment is now in use in many parts of the 
world for testing purposes. We receive nothing but praises! All such tests 

are available! „ . . 

Listed here are some of our international patents: 3443055, 41 /ud , 

4236996, 4201651 (U.S.A.) , . m .. 

Those capable of studying our patents and equipment, will agree witn 
us that we have the Invention of the century and the money-making 

opportunity of the century. We welcome Investigations. 

We manufacture several Models to meet every conceivable needand 
application. We can also design to meet customer's specifications, uur 


smallest unit fits in the palm of your hand. Our biggest has a 200 liter per 
minute continuous flow capacity. 

And we can make them even bigger! 

Here are some uses of our equipment: For drinking water, swimming 
pools, in the making of soft drinks, to pasteurize milk, to destroy cyanide, 
in the making of drugs and cosmetics, in the aquaculture to destroy 
predators (unwantea/harmful life), to destroy salmonella in animal feed 
water, to sterilize surgical instruments in hospitals and many, many other 
uses and applications. 

Retail prices start at $250 and go up to $35,000 each. Export discounts 
from 30% to 50% off retail, depending upon Model and quantity. 

After 3 years of perfecting prototype productions, we are now gearing- 
up to meet the demand world-wide. Therefore, we are looking for 
dealers, distributors, sole agents, private labels, joint ventures and above 
all, licensees to manufacture under our many patents and know-how. 

Samples for testing and demonstration purposes are available at 50% 
off retail. We can ship within 4 weeks after we receive the order and Bank 
Draft. Prices include air-freight. 

BROCHURES AND RELATED INFORMATION ARE AVAILABLE. FREE, 
TO ANYONE WHO WRITES US. For those who have the desire arid 
means to act fast, we have our complete package consisting of over 300 
pages which includes all scientific data, laboratory reports, government 
reports, patents, studies, financial data, manufacturing costs, licensing 
details, etc. We will air-mail such a package upon receipt of $100 which 
represents the copying cost of this highly useful and voluminous 
information. 

Communicate with us, the inventors, patent holders and manufacturers. 
The more information you give us about yourselves, the faster and more 
complete our reply! 


• S.M.C. 

1 ' P.O.Box 27480(375 West 400 North) 

Sail Lake City, Utah 84127 U.S; A; ' 

' Telephone; 801 532-5600 . , Telex: 38B-3 10 14ALQGEN1CS SLC 
Our Company and our products are registered with botl).Envtronrnenta( Protection Agency and Food and Drug Administration. 
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The wider and heavily biased Mer- 
cator projection and the thinner 
and more accurate Peters projec- 
tion are but tivo ways of seeing the 
world, each with its own limita- 
tions. 
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"... What do you consider the larg- 
est map that would be really use- 
ful 

"About six inches to the mile.' 1 

" Only six inches !” exclaimed Mein 
Herr. "We very soon got to six yards to 
the mile. Then we tried a hundred 
yards to the mile. And then came the 
grandest idea of all ! We actually 
made a map of the country, on the 
scale of a mile to the mile!” 

H Have you used it much?" I in- 
quired. 

"It has never been spread out, yet',' 
said Mein Herr: " the farmers ob- 
jected: they said it would cover the 
whole country, and shut out the sun- 
light! So we now use the country it- 
self, as its own map, and I assure you 

it does nearly as well w 

—Lewis Carroll ■ 
Sylvie and Bruno 


By Hamlet F. Paolettl 
Associate Editor 


DO the planets circle around the sun like 
gigantic hula hoops, moving sideways, or 
do they go about as enormous Ferris 
wheels, up and down, up and down? 
Where, would you say, does East meet 
West? Is it in the same spot where West 
meets East or is it in the exact opposite 
spot on the earth's surface? Is the moon 
really above us or are we looking down 
when we see it shining up (down?) there? 
When you think about the North-South 
dialogue, do you "see" the North being 
"above” the South? Do these questions re- 
ally matter? Well, they shouldn’t, but 
they do. 

Veiy few people— just a couple of astro- 
nauts -.have EVER seen the entire 
earth. The rest of us, from the first cave 
dwellers to the most powerful men in the 
world today, have based our “vision^ 1 qf 
the earth on drawings. But whether they 
are cave paintings or designs put together 
by the most accurate computer, they are 
judt maps, lines drawn on a surface repre- 
senting something. 

Why do we. need maps? Isn’t it easier 


just to look around and use the country as 
its own map, as Mein Herr did? It is, if 
there is no need to go to a certain place or 
to change the landscape in any manner— 
by plowing it, building on it, invading it 
or destroying it. Otherwise you’ll need a 
map. Maps are very helpful, but ALL of 
them have one and the same basic flaw: 
they have been drawn according to some- 
one else’s point of view, not the user's. And 
most of the time the user is not conscious 
of this. This is where the problem begins. 

Maps are a prime example of a particu- 
lar point of view being inadvertently 
adopted on a large scale. In earlier times, 
with many different maps being used at 
the same time, this was not a big problem. 
Different representations of the same re- 
ality coexisted. Some maps, drawn under 
a heavy religious influence during the 
Middle Ages, had Jerusalem in the cen- 
ter. One of these, the thirteenth-century 
"Londoner Psalter Mappamundi shows 
a circle, with Europe at the bottom left, 
Africa at the right, Asia at the upper left, 
and Paradise at the top. Interestingly, 
Paradise, at the top, is marked "East,” 
Europe and Asia at the left are "North,” 
■Africa atithe right is "South” and the 
mouth of |the Mediterranean Sea at the 





bottom 

Others, W® « rj Maggiolo’s 1612 
“Chart of the A15 Ue, had Africa "up- 
side down.” nP*?*® 8 earlier, in 
1154, the A rtf ® al-Idrisi had 

1 .Jll * 9dTPft«~.TT 1 . 


Side oow»- .JL-T ^lucr, m 
1154, the Arab^gw al-Idrisi had 
drawn a wow W %r II, king of 
Sicily, that sbfl* « us.world then 

the eighth «« World map 
depictedEu^Wwithwhatis 
known today • ^ and North Af- 
rica at and 

other ^.w rld the mam, 
were al» ^g ^Wpointa of 
view. InaKag?.^ very aimi- 
lar to the maps, the 

earth is 811 1 by a vast 

body of wa^tt°f^ch there 
is an outer -inhabited by 

mythical 

These diveJJTJ^ns with very 
particular P’JL J^dd in time 
disapps 81- exact mea- 
surements precision” be- 

gan to lsyd QjXPp Sfld unique 
^mtofv^^^justone, 

resent.it c&r jy^l i !5 l Wwas the 
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views of the world. { Top left: 1164 map of Arab 
cartographer al-Idrisi, with the south at the 
top Bottom left: The religiously influenced 
M Londoner Psalter Mappamundi,” with Jeru- 
salem in the center. Above: In his 1512 " Chart 
of the Atlantic?* Vesconte Maggiob had no 
qualms about having Africa, and everything 
else, fr upside down.** 


heavily biased, world map. You know it. land masses are thinner than we are used assembled in many different ways, ac- f 

It's the one with the Americas and the At- to seeing them, there is an Antarctic con- cording to different points of view. It is ! 

lantic Ocean on the left, Europe at top tinent and Africa occupies the center called the Dymaxion map, and it is the \ 

center, Africa at the bottom and Asia at spot. But it still represents a particular product of the creative mind of R. Buck- 1 

the right, with Australia almost falling point of view. It’s different, some say more minster Fuller, the recently deceased [ 

off the lower right corner. If you look care- accurate, than the previous projection, American inventor, environmentalist, 1 

fully at it you’ll notice that though Green- but like all other maps it still is a frozen mathematician and philosopher. ' ' 

land is shown as a large mass of land (or concept. There are some questions it can- Once, while he was explaining his new 

ice), there is no Antarctic continent, also not answer. concept to a friend, his friend's children I 

known as the South Pole. But the worst of For example, in last year’s "Next started to put together the various pieces. i 

all is that the equator, which supposedly Whole Earth Catalog, * editor Stewart Uneasy with the result, the father alerted 

divides the earth into two equal hemi- Brand put on the back cover one of those the children that they had assembled the 

spheres, is located at the bottom third of by-now famous pictures taken by the world upside down. After telling tbe 

the map. This way, the Northern Hemi- Apollo spaceships, showing the earth ris- story, Fuller commented: "There is no up 

sphere countries look much bigger than ing behind the moons horizon. But there or down in the universe. The children 

the ones in the Southern Hemisphere, is a twist. As is explained in the catalog, were putting the map together in a Logi- 

withall the proportions being incorrect. the earth at the moment of the photo- cal manner unfamiliar to their father 

Such a map was developed in 1569 by a graph was “sideways.* But you couldn’t who had a conceptually frozen map re- 

Flemish cartographer, Gerardus Merca- just turn the photo around so that the flex" 

tor, and became known as the Mercator north stayed at the top of the picture be- Certainly this father couldn’t solve the 

Projection of the world. Many revisions cause then the moon’s horizon would be "Next Whole Earth Catalog" back-cover 

were made in the following centuries but, vertical. And as everybody knows, hori- puzzle. Fuller could have, as hs also could 

curiously, the original Mercator projec- zons are horizontal. Aren t they, Merca- have played with the idea of space hula 

tion has continued even today to be the tor? Wouldn’t you agree, Peters? The hoops and Ferris wheels and maybe even 

most widespread view of our planet. point, as Stewart Brand explained in his , have determined where East meets West 

In the early 1970s a new projection ap* note, was that Jhe viewer might be re- or vice-versa. His advantage was that he 

peared. It was the result of yeart of work minded that the Earth is not a map. knew that maps are a thing of the mind, 

put in by a German, Arno ftters, who was , So far, the most flexible representation They are as flexible as your mind can be, 

dissatisfied with the Mercator depiction . of our ’ wandering planet is made of a se- but they are not the real thing Lewis Car- 

of the world. Inthe Arno ftetera map, the ries of equilateral triangles that can be roll couldn't agree more. 
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USSR in transition, again 

Chernenko will deal with the US, 

Andropov’s incomplete legacy will have to wait 


By Sllviu Brucan 

Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST, Romania— Seldom has a 
political leader’s performance seemed to 
consist of as much unfinished business as 
Yuri Andropov's. This is in spite of the 
fact that much has "been made of his work, 
and deeds during the crisis-ridden world 
of 1983. 

From the very moment he was elected 
secretary general of the Communist 
F&rty, revitalization of the Soviet econ- 
omy was his primary concern. Indeed, he 
came to power at a time when the spectac- 
ular achievement of economic growth, ob- 
tained chiefly through quantitative 
increases in labor, capital and even land, 
were no longer possible. The economy had 
to pass from extensive growth to inten- 
sive growth, switching the emphasis to 
higher productivity and efficiency 
through the introduction of modern tech- 
nology, organization and management. 

Andropov was aware that the old com- 
munist system of planning and manage- 
ment was over-centralized, rigid and 
heavy-handed and couldn't do the job. 

Startling his conservative-minded col- 
leagues, Andropov stated that experi- 
ments must be conducted and the 
experience of fraternal countries must be 
taken into account, giving the green light 
to Pravda and other Soviet papers to pub- 
lish glowing reports on the successful eco- 
nomic reforms in Hungary and in 
Bulgaria. 

lie Western press made a big fuss 
about the tough measures taken by An- 
dropov to strengthen economic and Bocial 
discipline by combating absenteeism, cor- 
ruption and black marketeer ing. Truly, 
getting rid of such deep-seated social ills 


will require much more than an idle 
watch at factory gates, in offices or in the 
streets. Causes must be dealt with, not 
just effects. 

But in less than a year in office (since 
during the rest of his term he was inca- 
pacitated), Andropov moved swiftly to get 
the economy going. He initiated a broad 
experiment in five ministries in an at- 
tempt to give industrial enterprises a 
greater say in all stages of planning and a 
freer hand in deciding how to reward 
workers’ performance and how to allocate 
profits and savings to both technological 
modernization and social improvements 
in consultation with the unions. 

To pull up the lagging agriculture, col- 
lective contracts were introduced be- 
tween peasants and the managers of state 
and collective farms, whereby peasants 
would be able to increase their income 
sharply by producing additional quanti- 
ties beyond the basic amount under con- 
tract.These steps may look timid but they 
point in the right direction. 

Historians will find it hard to credit 
Andropov with having put in place a co- 
herent scheme of economic reform for the 
very simple reason that such a radical ap- 
proach involves decentralization of econ- 
mic decision making a move that would 
reduce the power of the party apparatus. 

In the Soviet system you cannot re- 
structure the economy and social rela- 
tions at a time when international 
politics are hot. President Reagan's poli- 
cies have been viewed in Moscow as at- 
tempts to recapture America's hegemonic 
position and to gain military superiority. 

Conversely, with Soviet-American rela- 
tions pushed into the danger zone, the 
propensity is to rely on the old established 
ways, on methods already tried and on 
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Non-aligned media conference 
turns a critical eye inward 

Third World must set its own media free, group says 


ByAnm Chacko 

Auodate Editor in South Ada 


YuriAndropov 


the men of the old guard who can best 
manage them. In his first statement, the 
new Soviet leader, Konstantin 
Chernenko, emphasized continuity in the 
political line of the Communist Party, 
stating his inclination for balanced and 
well-considered measures in domestic 
policy and reiterating the cardinal princi- 
ple of Soviet foreign policy: peaceful coex- 
istence. 

All the rest is speculation and more or 
less intelligent guesswork by so-called 
Kremlinologiats, reflecting most of the 
time subjective projections. What has ac- 
tually emerged from the assembly of 
world political leaders at the funeral in 
Moscow is the realization by both West- 
ern and Soviet governments that East- 
West tensions have reached an 
intolerable level, with the nuclear race 
getting out of control. They all agree that 
efforts must be made to renew the dia- 
logue and find ways and means to im- 
prove the political climate. 

The clash appears when they get down 


NEW DELHI, India— When the Indian government re- 
cently organized and funded the first-ever meeting of me- 
dia people from the non-aligned world— a sequel to last 
year’s New Delhi Non-Aligned Summit— it seemed an 
unmistakable attempt by India to cash in on a docile cap- 
: kto audience and to become a major force on the Third 
it World media scene. 

s Billed "NAMEDIA," the gathering was supposed to 
explore the means to achieve a balanced flow of authentic 
information between nations. It would also provide yet 
another forum to criticize the internationally dominant 
Western media for real and imagined sinB. 

Unfortunately for the organizers, things did not turn 
out as planned. Quite unexpectedly, some plain speaking 
was done about the state of the non-aligned world's 
media. 

The final declaration stated, "This NAMEDIA confer- 
ence strongly feels that governments in the non-aligned 
countries can and must do much more than they have 
done so far to increase the flow of information among 
their own people, and among non-aligned countries.” 
Given the countries in attendance, this was pretty revo- 
lutionary stuff. 

Delegates came from developing countries in Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America. And though the Indian delega- 
tion's leader made many stomachs turn by declaring in 
his vote of thanks that "the Indian prime minister is her- 
self the embodiment of hope for the non-aligned world," 
other members nevertheless provided Borne dissenting 


to specific issues, such a9 Euroraiasiles 
and arms negotiations and the hotspote 
in the Middle East and Central America. 

When Chernenko emphatically stated ■ 
that the Soviets will not allow the raili- : 
tary balance to be upset and that USSo- 
viet parity is the essential precondition of i 
peace, he put his finger on the most sensi- 
tive issue in East-West relations. From a 
Soviet perspective, parity is an issue not I 
only in the military, but in the political 
sphere as well. 

The Soviets want to be treated as equal 
partners in the process of solving interna- 
tional problems, and they resent, for ex- 
ample, the fact that in the Middle East, a ; 
region so close to the USSR, Washington , voices. Besides, a lot of gutay talk came from young Paki- 
is trying to go it alone, evidently without j 8 tow and African journalists. 

mi i . i • _!• • Morn; mni«nalialn 1 


success. The restoration of parity arises 
as a priority of the new Soviet leadership 


Silviu Brucan, former Romanian ambas- 
sador to the UN, is past editor of the na- 
tional newspaper Scinteia. 


Andropov’s death may stall Trudeau’s peace push 


By Anthony Westell 

Associate Editor In North America 

OTTAWA, Canada— The death of Yuri 
Andropov and the emergence of the new 
Soviet leader came at the climax of Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau’s 
mission to improve East-West relations 
and to encourage a resumption of super- 
power talks on aims limitation. 

Fearful that the United States and the 
Soviet Union were escalating the war of 
words and were on a path to even more 
dangerous confrontation, Trudeau set out 
last fall to persuade national leaders that 
they ought to put peace and disarmament 
at the top of their political agendas; He 
visited Paris, the Hague, Brussels, Rome, 
the Vatican, Bonn, London, Zurich, To- 
. kyo, Dacca, Baying, Washington , Prague, 
East Berlin, Bucharest, the United Na- 
tions in New York, and New Delhi, where 
he met the heads of government of the 
' countries of the British Commonwealth. 

From the outset, Trudeau denied that 
he was attempting to act as a mediator be- 
tween the US and the Soviet Union. He 
was faying, he said, to inject some higb- 
: voltage political energy into a situation in 
which relations between the superpowers 
were worsening. 

' He was well received wherever he 
: went, but his specific ideas— for example, 1 
- a meettagof the five nuclear powers— at- 


liament here in February, Trudeau 
claimed nevertheless to detect an im- 
provement in the international atmo- 
sphere and said that the world was 
emerging from a period of crisis. He an- 
nounced that he was writing to the US 
and Soviet leaders to point out that their 


recent statements and his own explora- 
tions had shown that they had more in 
common than they thought and that they 
might resume negotiations on the basis of 
ten principles of common ground. 

• Both sides agree that a nuclear war can- 
not be won. 



Chernenko, but the future o: 
mission remains cloudy. 


Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, on his peace nuaa^sp^' 

In ino t '.nmmrrnioonlth f^nyforonoa in n-ii.- - • 


tracted little support. In a report to Par- to the Commonwealth Conferencein New Delhi 



Anthony Westell is politualana 
Tbronto Star and professor of jo 
at Carleton University in Ottawa- 



As the conference declaration noted, "They seek not 
only to correct the imbalances which the dominance of 
the Western media has produced.. .but also strive for wid- 
ening the area of freedom in their own countries." 

Several suggestions were made to improve the situa- 
tion. These included elimination of all constraints on the 
media, whether imposed by the government or by private 
owners, and protection of journalists from oppressive 
regimes. 

The declaration added that "experience has also 
driven home the lesson, especially to media persons, that 
this global struggle for equality and justice has domestic 
dimensions as well. That is indeed why the emphasis has 
to be S9 much on balanced flow of Information aB on free 
flow of information.. ..Its aim is to widen the base of free- 
dom of communication and democratize it.” 

Protestations of solidarity notwithstanding, it was 
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also acknowledged that cooperation among non-aligned 
countries remained extremely low, and without coopera- 
tion it would be impossible to overcome the dominance of 
the Western media. 

Writing on NAMEDIA in the respected Pakistan and 
Gulf Economist, veteran Indian journalist RomeshTha- 
par put the professional viewpoint in perspective. "Our 
editors, apart from a few, have always taken a dim view 
of non-aligned news pools and Third World newB agen- 
cies,” he said. "This is not to suggest that they are im- 
pressed by the diet popularized by the Western media. 
But thqy are chary of so-called non-aligned news sys- 
tems...for whom propaganda very often parades as news. 

"A greater degreee of professionalism, and Borne solid 
protection from Hie dally political interference which dis- 
rupts their functioning, might establish those standards 
which we urgently require to break the back of preju- 
diced reporting in the Western media,” he continued. 
"But all this requires clear thinking and not the manipu- 
lative games played behind the scenes at NAMEDIA.” 

Nonetheless, the fact that their own faults were not 
completely whitewashed saved NAMEDIA from becom- 
ing yet another media farce. 

Arun Chacko, former chief reporter for the Indian 
Express, is a freelance journalist 


Many journalists repeatedly pointed out that with all 
their failings, the better among the WeBtern agencies, 
journals and broadcasting organizations were credible 
all over the world, and indeed in their own countries, pre- 
tty because they exposed their own governments’ mis- 
deeds as well. 

No one even objected when it was suggested that gov- 
ernment-controlled agencies needed greater freedom 
and professionalism to win the respect of their non- 
aligned audience. 

This was not to say that some common complaints 
about the Western media’s dominance and bias, which 

• Both sides agree that a nuclear ww ( are constantly repeated in UNESCO debates, were not 

must never be fought. . Predictably, most participants were more critical 

• Both sides wish to be free of the rial: oi l of the Western than the non-aligned media, and were 
accidental war or of surprise attack. } Jeener to press for a "new international information or- 

• Both sides recognize the dangers inhar- ; (tor with a news pool comprising agencies in non- 

ent in destabilizing weapons. Signed countries. 

• Both sides understand the need for un- m several delegates conceded that the real reasons 
proved techniques of crisis managemcw- or some non-aligned governments’ dissatisfaction with 

• Both sides are conscious of the awesome estem media were not the ones usually trotted out, but 

consequences of their being the firtt 0 Wner that the Westerners reported things the Third 
use force against the other. .°, rld lea ders would rather have suppressed— violations 

• Both sides have an interest in increa* ^man rights, brutality, social unrest and economic 

ing security while reduci ng the cost urea, 

• Both sides have an interest in avoituw m an editorial, the Indian Express, India’s largest En- 

the spread of nuclear weapons ™^&guage newspaper, said, "The NAMEDIA decla- 

countries, Bo-called horizontal pro!* ■ Mn touched what is perhaps the heart of the matter in 

tion. non *aligned countries and the Third World 

• Both sides have come to a guard# : ?° muc ^ more increase the flow of infor- 

ognition of each other’s legitimate bcw ^ ^thin and between their own societies in both 

rity interests. “ te uve and qualitative terms. It is true that there is 

• Both aides realize that their .. torbetter balance in the flow of global news, but the 

strategies cannot be based on ta • 'kwons must be laid at home and with the South.” 

sumed political or economic collapse . . wng that non-aligned leaders very often paid more 

the other Bide. Ji EJ*"*-* 0 Western reporters than to journalists from 

Shortly before he died, Andropov ^ Sft^v^^ i n<m * a | i 8 Iied countries, several NAMEDIA 
to Trudeau, saying he hoped to . ^^^iteratedi that information sources and agen- 
soon in Moscow— but then entries needed to strengthen their 

of his death. Trudeau attended : L ulut y. professional competence and technological 

neral and had a meeting with Ko >rfsJJ ! ; ';j# .• w . 

■ «h}ed thatit wasting thatnon- 
meat aSSt 68 toward and make amtical assess- 
ratifttfwSSf ov * n performance, and that democ- 
Koea knvtJ u- ^ 6 tofapnatkm system at the global level 
’ with democratization of media with- 


Pan Am. 
First In Space. 



The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-101 1 
Clipper® is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, ■ 
your Pan Am Sleeperette® Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to ^ve you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space 
offers, Pan Am's Five Star Pining is gracious 


dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entries from the trolleys. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 
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Egypt accepted back under the tent 

After four-year boycott, Arab League readmits its most populous member 


Currants 
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By David Toufic Mizrahi 
Associate Editor in the Middle East 

NEW YORK, USA— Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak's policies geared toward 
reentering the Arab and Islamic world 
are paying o(T. 

Ever since President Anwar el-Sadat 
signed the Camp David agreements in 
September 1978, the Arab League doors 
have been closed to Cairo. The League’s 
headquarters on the banks of the Nile 
were closed, and the now 21-member orga- 
nization moved its headquarters to Tuni- 
sia. Only four Arab nations— Oman, 
Sudan, Djibouti and Somalia— refused to 
sever diplomatic relations with Egypt. 

The Arab boycott of Egypt has been 
harsh. Prior to the US-sponsored Camp 
David accords, oil-rich Arab countries 
and Arab development agencies provided 
33 percent of Egypt's total overseas devel- 
opment aid. Arab assistance amounted to 
US$1.2 billion annually. That aid was 
down to a token $25 million in both 1980 
and 198L The effects of the Arab aid boy- 
cott have been dampened, however, by US 
assistance amounting to an annual $2.3 
billion, of which $466 million was in out- 
right grants. 

On the other hand, while Arab assis- 
tance has practically ceased, Egypt's 
trade with Arab countries haB not Buf- 
fered too badly. Egpytian exports to Arab 
League countries were as high as $198.9 
million in 1978, one year after Sadat vis- 
ited Jerusalem, They fell to $131.7 million 
in 1979, but had rebounded to $140.9 mil- 
lion by 1982. 

Private Arab investment In Egypt con- 
tinued, albeit in a more discreet fashion, 
and remittances from Egyptian workers 
in oil-rich Arab countries continued to 
flow to Egyptian banks at the rate of $2.3 
billion each year. 

In short, one cannot say that the Arab 



The only child gives 
Chinese new headaches 

Population program is changing the family structure 


By Yl Shut 

Special to WorldPaper 


boycott has been fatal to the Egyptian 
economy despite a sizable drop in Arab 
tourism in the late 1970s. It was, however, 
the assassination of President Sadat in 
October 1981 that brought about a radical 
change in Egypt. 

The new president, Hosni Mubarak, 
was reared in the Nasser era. He realized 
that the results of the accords with Israel 
were not meeting the high expectations 
held by his predecessor. Furthermore, 
while Sadat wdb courting Israel and the 
US, then Vice President Mubarak was be- 
ing secretly dispatched to various Arab 
capitals to maintain contacts with their 
leaders. So, Mubarak had never individu- 
ally Severed his ties with the Arab world. 

Since assuming the presidency, Mu- 
barak has sold Iraq $1 billion of military 
hardware to help Baghdad in its pro- 


tracted war with Iran. He has renewed 
his cordial relations with Saudi King 
Fahd and, in March 1983, Mubarak held 
his first meeting with King Hussein of 
Jordan at the non-aligned summit confer- 
ence in New Delhi. The Egyptian presi- 
dent also supported the Lebanese 
government of Amin Gemayel against 
Syrian occupation. Better still, he was 
welcomed by mo9t of the Islamic leaders 
of Africa and Asia. 

Small wonder, then, that he was in- 
vited by an overwhelming majority to re- 
join the 42-nation Islamic Conference 
Organization (ICO) which met in Janu- 
ary in Casablanca. There are, in effect, no 
real differences between the policies of 
other moderate Arab leaders and those of 
President Mubarak. Basically, all are 
anti-Iran, anti-Libya, cautious with Syria 
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What sort of people need to learn a foreign language 
as quickly arid effectively as possible? Foreign service 
personnel, that's who. 

Now you can learn to speak German with the same 
materials uded by the U.S. State Department — the 
Foreign Service Institute's Programmed introduction 
to German. 

Jhe FS! spent thousands of dollars and many years 
developing these materials for use, by members of the 
United States diplomatic corps. Today people- in all 
1 walks -of life who need to learn to speak a foreign 
language are turning to this outstanding audio program. 

.The FSI's German Course is by far the most effective 
way to learn German at your own convenience and 
pace; It consists', pf a series of cassettes, recorded 1 by 
native (3erman speakers, and accompanying textbook. 
You simply follovy the spoken and written instructions, 
listening and learning, By the end of the course you find 
yoUrself .learning and speaking entirely in German! 

this course turns your cassette player into a "teach- 
ing machine/' With its unique "programmed" learning 
method, you set your!owp pace ~ testing yourself,, 
correcting errors, reinforcing .accurate .responses. T 
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This Programmed Course comes in two volumes, 
each shipped in a handsome library binder. Order 
either, or save -1 0% by ordering both: 

Q Volume I. Programmed Introduction to German, 
10 cassettes (13 hr.), and 647-p. text, $125, 

□ Volume II. Basic Course Continued, 8 cassettes 
(8 hr'.), and 179-p. text, $110. 

Overseas shipment by airmail only. Add $24 for Vol. 1 
$20 for Vol. 2, $44 for both. 

TO ORDER, JUST CLIP THIS AD and mail with your 
name and address, and a check or money order. Or, 
charge to your credit card (American Express, VISA; 
MasterCard, Diners Club) by enclosing card number; 
expiration date, and your signature, y: . 

the Foreign Service; Institute's German epurse is 
unconditionally guaranteed. Try It for three weeks. If 
ypu're nol convinced it's the fastest. 

.easiest, most painless way to learn' 

German, return it and we'll refund 
every penny.yOu paid: Order today! t 
. ,1 12, courses in 35 other / : 

: languages; alio available Write 
us for fr.ee catalotj. Our 1.21;h .year;\ 


Audio Forum, Suite Pr 34 
• , < 145 East 49th St. ;-;,New York, 'N4. lOofc 
i :(2 12)753-1 783'. ' ■*. - •>.?**. V J 



Egyptian President Mubarak 
(right) has the full support of US 
President Reagan, who counts on 
him (and on Jordan's King Hus- 
sein) to strike a new balance in the 
Middle East 


and rather pro-US. So, except for the “un- 
pardonable” peace treaty with Israel, 
Egpyt has all the qualifications of a mod- 
erate Arab nation. 

It must be said, moreover, that while 
the Camp David accords are technically 
still in force, Mubarak has reduced 
Egypt's participation in them to its bare 
bones. The Egyptian ambassador in Tfel 
Aviv was recalled in September 1982; 
trade with Israel, never very substantial, 
has dwindled to almost nothing, and the 
same goes for tourism exchanges. In the 
meantime, Egypt recovered the entire Si- 
nai Peninsula from Israel, including the 
Abu Rodeis oilfields and some air bases in 
the desert area. 

Furthermore, the ascendance of Syna 
to a position of Arab leadership is posing 
some problems for the moderate Arabs. 
Due to dwindling oil revenues, Saudi Ara- 
bia has curtailed aid to other Arab na- 
tions. Iraq is in its fourth year of a 
decimating war with Iran. So, there u a 
vacuum in moderate Arab leadership 
that can be filled by Egypt— the most pop- 
ulous and militarily the strongest Arab 
country. 

Not only are Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Mo* 

rocco, the Palestine Liberation Orga^j 
tion and Iraq counting on this resurrected 
Egyptian leadership, but even Presiden 
Reagan is pressing President Mubarak w 
reasaume Egypt's preeminent role in to® 
Arab, as well as the Islamic, world- In a 
new strategy, Washington is now count- 
ing on Egypt to strike a new balance m. 
the Middle East: against the pro-Sovi 
faction of Syria, Libya and South Yemen, 

. against Iran's fanatical fundamental 
* and against terrorism. Finally, the 
hopes that Egypt will reinforce Ara 
moderates s6 that a comprehensive sett 
ment of the Arab -Israeli conflict, poWjU 
•, in association with King Husseins J ^ 
■dan, can filially be realized. 


BEIJING, China-China has a new problem to cope with 
as a result of its population control program -the spoiled 

only child. 

Family planning has become a basic state policy aimed 
at ensuring the success of modernization and a better life 
for the people. The goal is to keep the population under 
1.2 billion by the year 2000. (It is currently 1 billion.) To 
thisend, the government has decided on a program of one 
child for each family and has provided incentives to coup- 
les that agree to have- only one child. 

Inreturn for such a promise, couples are given priority 
in housing, health care, education and, ultimately, jobs 
for the child. Those parents who insist on having more 
children have a percentage of their salaries deducted— a 
kind of tax on the extra cost to the community of that 
child. 

The policy has been relatively successful in the cities, 
with 60 to 90 percent of eligible couples pledging to have 
only one child. In most cases both husband and wife 
work; the average urban housing space per person is only 
16 square meters; and most city jobs offer pensions so de- 
pending on children to provide for one’s old age is not a 
problem. All these considerations encourage small fami- 
lies. 

In the countryside, the policy has been less successful, 
particularly among the peasants, who account for 80 per- 
cent of the population. Many are still influenced by feu- 
dal ideas such as "more children, greater happiness,” or 
"you can't carry on the family line until you have a son." 

In thecities, some undesirable behavioral traits of only 
children have already been noted by a research group 
that made a survey of ten municipal kindergartens in 
Beijing. These include bad oating habits, willfulness, ti- 
midity, lack of concern for family or public property, 
mdanesa toothers, inability to take care of oneself, disre- 
spect toward elders, and so on. 

"It would be a good idea to let such children take care 
tf themselves at an early ago,” said Ji Kuihua, director of 
“J Office of Preschool Education of Beijing’s Municipal 
Education Bureau. According to Ji, they Bhould be 
jught to dress and undress, wash their faces and hands, 
ted themselves with a spoon at meals and pick up their 
y Such education will give the only child a sense of 
'“dependence ai, d self-confidence. When such children 
^ u 8ht to help each other buttoning up their coats, for 
they become more friendly and cooperative. 

The best way to educate such children is to integrate 
jjwatioh in the kindergarten with that at home," said 

^ ohuwen, director of the Saryiaosi Kindergarten in 
oerjing. 

Huang Mai, a lovely, clever girl, is the only child in her 
J®“ly. She was narrow-minded and strong-willed. At 
she would not share anything with anybody. Her 
""toer realized how spoiled her daughter was. 
i,t 6 d W Huang Mai’s teacher asked her to share toy 
“8 with another child. The teacher said to the class, 
WtogMai has grown up. She is now an elder sister who 
F wmiu 8 , H 0r toys with younger brother Sheng Gang, 

I p/^fshe?” Huang Mai blushed. Reluctantly, she 
j . fv_ the blocks to Sheng Gang. But when Sheng 

! '[Thank you, elder Bister," she replied with a 

f Mai ’ U ° nt raen ^ on it.” While playing games, Huang 
/vas often made to act as the elder sister or "little 
^mdiarge of other kids. 

pointed out that the only child cannot be 

• elfish if he or she is simply prone to choose 
■Sg^t fruits w the k* 1 candies. That is simply be- 

than mi ,P r - 0Te pampered by their elders, who are more 
0 n ^ lln f to ^er them the good things. 

hand, Jing Qicheng, professor of child 
H?? Institute of Psychology of the Academy 

• “Generally Bpeaking, the only 


pipped in Intelligence, imagination, lan- 
imitation power and originality. Tb cope 
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traditional family structure will be another result of fam- 
ily planning. In a generation or two, they point out, most 
Chinese children will have no brothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts or cousins. Husband and wife, both from one-child 
families, would have to support not only their one child, 
but parents on both sides and perhaps their grandpar- 
ents as well. 

Yi Shui is a staff writer for China Features, an official 
agency. 


Children in the Beijing Sanjiaosi Kindergarten 
gain some self-sufficiency by learning how to 

dress their dolls. 



We can help you find 
potential U.S. investors 
through our 
Opportunity Bank.That's: 


IKE one 



The Opportunity Bank, a 
service of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, is a 
computerized system designed 
to help foreign firms identify 



potential U.S. partners for in- 
vestment opportunities in the 
developing world. 

Just register a. prof] le of 
yolir specific business inter- : 
ests, type of Investment sought 
and your country and area of 
Interest. Although we do notln- . 
dependency Investigate poten- 
tial investors or projects-^you . ■ 
tan, fora nominal.fee, request 
a 'potisnnar'mBfch. 1 -* ’ 


The Opportunity Bank 
will be fully operational by late 
summer. But it already con- 
tains listings of over 4,000 U.S. 
companies and 1,000 projects 
i n the developl ng world. 

For more Information 
telex'Danlel W.Riordan or 
Paul D. Barnett at OPICWSH 
89-2310, or write them at 
OPIC. U29 20th Street N.W., ■ 
Washington. D.C, 20527. 
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STUDY IN SWITZERLAND 

At a coeducational boarding school: 

• British and American university preparation 

■ Excellent facilities & stalling 

■ Labs /Computer/ Languages (including EFL) 

1 Sporls/Cultural excursions 

Summer school courses in languages during June, July & August 
Write for details to: 

MONTE ROSA INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
CH-1820 Montreux. 

Tel: 021/63 53 41 Telex: 453 267 ROSA CH 


■Harvard this summer -\ 

"arvard SunimiT School, lha 
ml ion’s oldnsl summor tcstion. 
.nffors upon unrtil Imunl in 
nearly 25U day and iiYpning courses 
and jins professional programs in more 
than 4(1 lihnrai url.s fields. Thud I versa 
curriculum Inr.luilas (nurses upprnpri- 
oli* lor fulfil ling nrilnriirailuulo and 
graduate cnllogu degree niqulromonls, 
us wall as [irutfriuns desJumid for career 
and pnilosslaiud development. Tito 
intarnaliuiiiil sluilenl body husucecss 
la Ihc Nnlversfly's oulsIunrlingllLirar* 
las, musDiims, nlhlatk fnr.il it ios. and 
cultural acllvllioN, ivflh I he addllional 
benefils of Tain bridge and nearby Dos- 
lan. Housing is a callable in Harvard's 
historic rasld cnees. 

Offerings include intensive foreign lan- 
guage courses, pro -mini I cal, pro- taw. 
business and computer scienca courses, 
and graduate level courses in education 
and managemojit. We feature a college- level program for secondary school 
juniors and seniors, a health professions program, a summer Instil ute In 
Ukrainian studies, the Dance Cenlar, plus programs In drama, oxpoallory 
and creative writing, and Rngllsh as o Second Language. 

For further information, raiurn Iho coupon below or call: (017) 405-2021, 
information; [017) 4QB-2404. 24-hour tolnlogue request line. 

Acndemic Calendar: June 25 -L August 17, 1904 

i Piaaso sand a Harvard Summer School catalogue and application Tor: ] 
j — Arts & Sciences — Secondary School Students Program | 

| — English as a Second Language — Health Professions Program 1 

| ' — Drama Writing — Dance Center ) 

! Name r 



Street. 
City — 


-Stale . 


-Zip 


I ■ Harvard Summer School 

I 20 Gordon Street, Dept. 237 I 

Cambridge. M A 02130 * 


A GLOBAL APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
THE ARTHUR D. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Strategic Planning and Management 
for Agribusiness 
April 23, 1984 -June 1, 1984 

Six-week program for agribusi ness and public sector managers. 
Program includes: 

• forecasting supply and demand through the year 2000 

■ technological developments 

• competing in the international marketplace - 

Strategic Planning and Management of 
Human Resources 
July 10, 1984 • August 24, 1984 
Six-week program for personnel or industrial relations 
specialists, general managers who must integrate the 
management of human resources with the strategic plans of their 
organization : and Consultants! Program includes: 

■ . acquisition and development of human resources 

• improvementof productivity 

• computer appl ications to human resource inanagement 

Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc., (MED is 
the one place .where career-oriented men and women from all over 
the world receive practical training to prepare for increased 
rasponsibi 1 ity in business and government. ; 

For complete-information on any of the ME1 programs Including 
the eleven-month Master of Science in Management degree 
program write or telex: 

Admissions Coordi nator 

. Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute / 

35/1] 4 Acorn Park . 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 021 40 iLS. A. ■ > ' 

Te|ex No. 921436 

. i ’■ .'-j-'-- "rfyi: ■' 

/k Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc,, 
Is a subsidiary ofArfj|iuD. Uttje ) in^ < t)ie International ■, 

research, enginwririg ; andmariagemiiiit:c6n^ultliig firm, ; 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES 
FOR 

DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR 
MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 
STARTING JULY 1984 

Concentration Areas: 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

• Enterprise Strategic Design 

• Managerial Control 

■ Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 


The programme is offered by 
R.V.B., a recognized institute in 
managerial capability development 
tor the developing world. 

R.V.B. is linked to the Delft Univer- 
sity of Technology and has more 
than 30 years o( experience in man- 
agement development. 


For further information please write to: 

Ir. R. Samson. 

Head. MBA-Oepartment 
R.V.B., P.0. Box 143 
2600 AC DELFT 
THE NETHERLANDS 
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NONRESIDENT BACHELOR, 
MASTER AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREES FOR THE 
ACCOMPLISHED INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia Pacific University, ihe 
largest nonrealdential graduate univer- 
sity In the U.S., has been authorized by 
the State of California to grant nonresi- 
dent Bachelor, Master and Doctoral 
degrees In numerous fields, including 
Business, Psychology, Engineering, 
Health, and Education. 

Degress are earned through a com- 
bination of full academic credit for life 
and work experience, and completion of 
an Independent study project In the 
student's area of special Interest. The 
time involved is shortened duetoaccel- 
orated, self-paced learning. The cost Is 
under $3,000. 

Columbia Pacific University Is attract- 
ing accompttsheu Individuals . members 
of lha business and professional com- 
munity, desiring to design their own 
projects and receive academic acknowl - 
edgement lor their personal achieve- 
ments. May I send you more information? 

R.L. Crews, M.D., President 

COLUMBIA PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 

1415Thlrd St., Suits 2301 
San Rafael, CA 94801 
Call Toll Free USA: 800-227-1617, ext. 480 
California Only: 800-772-3546, axt. 480 
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London 

Business 

School 


founded in 1965 as a centre of excellence for management studies to provide: 

Awide range of Executive Programmes 
A full-time and part-time Master's Programme 
Short specialist courses 

Par farther details contact: 

Mimi Kirke-Smilh, London Business School, 

Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, London NW1 4SA. 
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PUBLIC MANAGERS earn a 
POSTGRADUATE CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA 
or a MASTER'S DEGREE 

at a leading State university in the U.S. 
in the beautiful New England region. 

IPSInternailona) of (he University of Connecticut offers postgraduate 
certificate and diploma programs for mid-career public managers who 

saxtsr 1 " and rmprave ** s- 

Programs are available In: 

• Computers in Management and Development 

■ Energy Project Management and Analysis 

■ Financial Management 

• Fundamentals of Management 

• Local Development Administration 

• Management Analysis and Computer Applications 

• Performance Auditing 

• Personnel Management 

• Project Management 

■Systematic Design and Management of Training 
An IPS International program can also be the first part of a development 
oriented program that leads to a master's degree in public affairs, ^ 
education, social work or business administration. 

Ifyouare 

a middle or senior level manager 

in a public organization -■ 

with a godd bachelor's degree 

Sl?u!sI elBSted ,n W'ning aquaHRcation from a leading University ! 

VVrlte for further details to The Director, IPS International = j ...i. 

, . .. • , ‘ .• • •• , ' , . , ^ Institute of Public Service ■ 

• . University of Connecticut 1 •!’ 

■ '* i UWAiylum Avenue ' 

.• • Ha^ortCT06r05U.S^; . • . / .u-Va-: 
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IT was an apparently routine Friday night cocktail party 
in a pleasant townhouae of San Francisco, peopled by an 
dietetic-looking group of middle-aged men and women 
consuming wine and lasagne. 

But beyond the food, drink and small talk, there was 
special excitement learning that three of the twenty- 
odd people present had been, only weeks before, moving 
step by painful and precarious step in the high Hima- 
layas to the 29,028-foot summit of Mount Everest. The 
three were part of a team that had scaled Mount Everest 
in October; the only team ever to attempt and success- 
fully climb the eastern Kangshung face, and they did it 
’’Mont the use of sherpaB, the high altitude porters. 

It was then, in the context of cocktail party small talk, 
that the tale of the latest and most dol ing climbing feat 
Emerged. 

A bit of history first. There have been 33 successful as- 
jramons of the highest mountain in the world since Sir 
“found Hilary’s climb in 1953. A total of 166 people, in- 
a few return visitors, have actually stood atop the 
Most climb the southern route from Nepal, or the 
jwternface fromTibet, both "routine” routes. There had 
wn only one attempt to climb the eastern face before 
t^record-bre ak in g success. 

maS 688 *’ or kangshung, face rises from 17,500 to 
«.W0 feet, the first 6000 feet of which make up the Lowe 
a vertical rock buttress. In 1981, the same 
Snf 1 * oam ^ m bed to the top of the buttress, to 
MO feet, and descended without tackling the snow 
ice fields above. In 1983 they returned, this time to 
T/J* ^th equipment for the upper ascent It is here 
I™ 0 American ingenuity and the non-climber of the 
^ come in. 

k J*® 48 years old, and a man who had dropped 

| p e Proverbial "fast track” of executive banking 
f collflYw 0 ^ 61 " ^ a ^ oaa i Bank, was recuperating from a 
i -. when he encountered expedition leader 

nssey, 

ah ehgineer by training, heard the problems of 
datonf ' Mprriwey described and began to draw up a 
ajgi; a l^gh-line tram system for hauling equip- 
feet. Dreaming led toplanning 
John iJ! i • y ^ m ountain itself where last October, 

t foot on Mount Everest. 

If a iJ? 8 ^ Wmatain climbers and me as the caboose. 
^ oiggost and most important thing I have 
i hit 011 rabimiain, being a participant, 

|" AijdkJS? 6 ^ 1 ’ y Qut life In the balance,” he says. 

' bam avsrt? But a ^ectator. Never had such a 

n constructed on Bite, on the mountain, 
^ re8t oTttie expedition to the 
b 1 feppinfe rigging end qrect- 
I ' ^ ^ but t^e rig worked, and 

this climb. Hi was the first 
eUccesgfrjUy re^cmnoifcered ani 

draw wthput jjiie ksafetanc^ 

' --i f I ' ' ' " L ■ ■ • 


of sheipas or porters. And George Lowe, for whom the 
vertical rock overhang at the bottom of the east face was 
named, set a record time: he climbed from 26,000 to 
29,000 and down again to 21,600 in 12 hours! 

On October 8, the first two made it to the summit and 
two more joined them the next day. There were other 
teams climbing at the time— a Spanish, an American 
and a French team on the more routine west ridge ap- 
proach, and two Japanese teams on the southern route. 
In fact, on October 8, a Japanese team made it to the sum- 
mit ridge. The teams met But two of the Japanese lead- 
ers and a sherpa fell and perished on the descent. 

The Americans had their own close call. Jay Cassell, 
one who made it up the second day, was a relative novice. 
He and his partner, both carrying oxygen for the final 
day, spent 13 hours on the final assault, much longer 
than expected. Cassell ran out of oxygen and the two 
made the dangerous decision to rope themselves together 
and descend. Finally, well after dark, and in a sudden 
white-out, they stumbled on a tent that had been left un- 
occupied. 

The close call, and the then unconfirmed belief that 
the Japanese climbers had perished, caused them to de- 
cide that discretion was the better part of valor and to 
abandon further attempts. 

The expedition took three years of preparation, begin- 
ning with the first reconnaissance in 1980 and a half mil- 
lion dollars— US$300,000 in cash and $200,000 in 
donated equipment. It will soon join the roll call of prize 
adventures, recorded on film and documented in a story 
in the National Geographic magazine. 

But for Jay Cassell at least, a matter-of-fact sort who 
carried the popular novels Shogun and Shibuni with 
him, it is the particular memories and the human ingre- 
dients that stick. “Most climbs have real people prob- 
lems. It’s the combination of stress and dependency and 
competition,” he remarked. "The very nature of a climb 
is that everyone doesn’t make.it to the summit.-But you 
don’t want to carry your load and endanger you!* life for 
the other fellow to get the glory. As it turned out, this 
broke fine for ufl.The process of who would go on was al- 
most self-eelection and we had a minimum of people prob- 
lems.” 

Speaking slowly 
of inventions 

The February 10 anniversary of the birthday of 
ThomaB Edison, America’s most famous inventor, has 


prompted asp 

yentionand inventors- , , ■ .: • 

Twoof these remindera; ado^t-yourself dayatpoeton'a 
: Museum of Science and a New York exhfoition^ iimOr, 

t^nth-centtiry patente that didn’t work, prpmpt the real- 

' ization that invention Ainaican-style has truly changed. 
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As commentator Rod McLeish on National Public Ra- 
dio pointed out, inventions have moved from the genius 
of the individual to the due diligence of a group. They are 
today typically committee jobs at ubiquitous research in- 
stitutes maintained by big companies and corporations 
to try to keep ahead of the game. They have lost their 
glamour, their charisma, their whacky individualism 
and their overall sense of amazement in the modern pres- 
sure to be "state of the art.” 

But the exhibition in New York showed how it once 
was. It was filled with the bric-a-brac of different inven- 
tions that were proposed but didn't take, such as a col- 
lapsible rocking chair. 

Some of the inventions were proposed by the then not 
famous. There was a detailed drawing and proposal sub- 
mitted by a young man from the Middle West, for in- 
stance, by the name of Abraham Lincoln. He had 
invented a system for floating Mississippi River barges 
off of sand banks. 

Others were of the more spiritual variety, such as one 
called a "life saving coffin.” It was a coffin with a lever 
inside enabling the deceased, if not deceased, to open the 
lid and get out. It also had a breathing aperture bo he 
would not suffocate before operating the lever. It wasn’t 
life after death, but life during! Oh, for nineteenth-cen- 
tury thinking. 

Space victim 

A bittersweet environmental story is surfacing in the 
state of Florida. The tale involves a small and unglamor- 
ous species of brown sparrow, the dusky, that used to live 
happily in a swamp area of Florida and is on the very 
edge of extinction today because of the commotion, clear- 
ing and environmental changes associated with the the 
US space program nearby at Cape Kennedy. 

This story has been going on for some time .Ihe US fed- 
eral government has spent about $5 million and ear- 
marked 60,000 acres for the preservation of this 
nondescript little sparrow. But the game is up. Thdre are 
now four sparrows left, all in captivity and under very 
tender care and, alas, all male. 

The feds, however, have determined that half a' dusky 
is better than none at all and are determined to breed the 
remaining males with the closest species they can find. 

It may or may not work. Breeding season is close at 
hand. But the dilemma itself, the eleventh-hour cam- 



paign and the biological compromises have all occa- 
sioned fierce fights in environmental circles. The battle 
of the dusky has become, among the cognoscenti, the bat- 
tie for ourselves. 

The Miami Herald' devoted a Sunday magazine essay 
by columnist Gene Weingarten to the diuky story. The 
piece ended as follows: 

"The duBky seaside sparrow will soon be no more, once 
the last of the four remaining males of this particular 
subspecies dies, it will be gone from the Earth, never to 
return. Scientists cannot completely rebuild it That is 
the unforgiving nature of nature, which doea not afibrd 
us a second chance to undam a dam, undust a crop, re- 
think a social program, and thus reclaim abeing. Like a 
great painting defaced by vandals, it can never be re- 
stored just as it was. 

"How uncomfortable a notion to be pondered by (he 
world’s most endangered being, the unmelodic, unpretty 
species that Spends most of its. time, making tbeVorld 
■ mote comfortable for itself, the one that is threatened by 
.the moat terrible technology of, all.” . . . ' 

This isn’t, an endorsement o i the writer’s analogy, so 
; much 8 b an acknowledgement. For my part, I might con- 
-. aider the life-saving coffin mentioned above. 
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THE AT&T INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS NETWORK: 

IT COSTS LESS TO SEND 
YOUR FACTS BY FAX! 
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legal documents, and signed 
contracts anywhere in tne U,S. 

This unique ability makes fax 
cne of the most exciting electron- 
ic mail technologies available 
today. 

All you need is a telephone 
and a facsimile machine. 

And in as little as 25 seconds, 
an exact duplicate arrives at its 
destination in the U.S. 

With fax, faster is cheaper. 

And different machines have 
different capabilities, different 
speeds. 

With the AT&T Network, you 
can transmit up to 400 words on 
a 1-minute call. 

Most telex machines trans- 
mit at a standard 66 words per 
minute. 

Any fax machine can match 
that rate. 








programmed to transmit during 
reduced rate periods. 

Telex has no daily reduced 
rate periods. 

Since fax is a copy of the 
original, you don't need a typist. 
No special operators. 

And since there's no retyping, 
no redoing of any kind, fax is free 
of transcription errors. 

So if your U.S. customer or 
business associate needs your 
shipping document, a blue- 
print, a legal document, a sales 
graph or a signed contract in a 
nurry, you can fax it to him on 
the spot. 

Transmitting facts with fax. 

Another cost-effective service 
for your business from the AT&T 
International Business Network. 

International service to and from continental U.S. 
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El Nimer works in daring colour 


By Ersilia Moreno 

Special to The Star 

A.YYAD EL NIMER' s painting exhibi- 
tion at the Alia Art Gallery this week 
is one of self-expression. His work is 
a combination of many different tech- 
niques and materials. He has asso- 
ciated lithograph prints with oil and 


acrylic paints in a most original way 
and has created beautiful images of a 
simple, tranquil life through the con- 
trasting mixtures of abstract and real- 
ist work. 

Most notable about ElNimer's work is 
the selection and intensity of his colours. 
The basic colours of the spectrum as well 
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£1 Nimer has produced beautiful images of tranquil life 

Noble: all change 


THE builders have been hard at work in- 
side the Royal Shakespeare Theatre at 
Stratford these recent weeks, stripping 
toe stage area back to its bare brick walls. 

The accumulated refinements of suc- 
cessive years when Trevor Nunn and 
Terry Hands were installing their shows 
nave been torn out along with stagesidc 
Wats and management boxes. 

"We are going back to the original pro- 
soomum arch and we are going to have the 
™m» 8t ®8e yet seen at Stratford.’ ' said 
Aartaa Noble, with undisguised glee. 

The young lions of the RSC have the bit 
iirmiy between their teeth as a new gen- 
JIX® directors takes over, and at its 
nead Is 33- year-old Mr. Noble. 

ll *e whispily bearded undertaker’s 
* 2? Sussex who provided King Lear 
A Doll’s House at the Barbican Iasi 
rnt and who is seen by many as the natu- 
V^cessor to Trevor Nunn. 

s „ an intense and energetic figure 
dP Bn K U l^ fest- flowing volumes of 
Ann thought-out theatrical philosophy 
°nly diversion from drama is 
an occasional day at the races. 

- opens Stratford's new season 

Harr« (? r tnlgM with his production of 
naiif - V™ y° u ng actor Kenneth Bra- 
jjnji Hal. The other young bloods who 
ior » ur,n 8 themselves against the raa- 
Shakespeare plays are Bill Alexander 


as their varying shades are employed 
without limitation in his paintings. His 
use of purple, green, yellow, blue, and fu- 
scia are daring and imaginative. The 
brightness of some colours almost require 
you to squint your eyes, and ycl El Nimer 
does not restrict himself to colour brill- 
iance to capture the eye's attention. He 
also goes on to cool down the colours to 
quiet, soft pastels. 

Animals and buildings are (he most pro- 
minent subjects in his paintings, but he 
has also experimented extensively with 
still lifes of flowers. His works have very 
subtle Arabic themes to them but nothing 
overpowers the viewer. 

Of the many paintings on show, all of 
which are untitled, four deserve special 
recognition. 

One is of a quiet village man on his don- 
key. The striking background calls out 
that he has his wares for sale. Another 
interestingly illustrates a reverse in na- 
ture with a horse grazing on purple grass 
while the sky is green. In the third a pas- 
tel coloured town stands mute against its 
deep dark sky. 

The fourth is the only painting with an 
Islamic influence and it is absolutely en- 
chanting. El Nimer has combined a lit ho- - 
graphic print with a picture of a seated 
worshipper. He uses an abundance of wh- 
ile and soft hues to create the image of 
tranquility between man and God. 

El Nimer holds a degree in Fine Arts 
from the University or Cairo. However 
more important than a formal education 
in art is what the artist teaches himself. 
This well-read artist has not found it 
necessary to travel to supplement his 
knowledge and develop his style as so 
many other artists have done. His work is 
an illustration of his own language and 
self- inspiration. Art itself has affected 
him as a person, but he says his art has 
not been influenced by a particular artist 
or style. The exhibition continues until 1 
April and is well worth a Visit. Prices range 
from JD 400 to JD 650. 


with Richard III (Anthony Sher) and Ron 
Daniels with Hamlet (Roger Rees). 

Noble: "It is lime a new generation 
re-examined these great plays with new 
actors and designers to find out how we as 
individuals and the RSC as a company are 
developing — and Trevor and Terry agree 
this is what must bo done." 

He islshuttlinglbetween London, where 
the Henry V is rehearsing until moving to 
Stralford, and Newcastle where recently 
he put on two of Stratford’s shows from 
last summer, Measure for Measure and 
The Comedy of Errors. 

The two latter productions then head 
south to open the Barbican season in 
April. 

Noble's commitment to the RSC is total, 
though he expects to work away from the 
company occasionally and is keen to 
renew his association with opera, which 
started last year with a Don Giovanni for 
Kent Opera. 

He admits he is hungry to get to grips 
with all the great Shakespeare plays, 
sooner rather than later but sees a special 
reason for producing Henry V now. 

"It is the first time we have had a 
chance to look at this play since the coun- 
try was last at war, in the Falklands. That 
was regarded as a patriotic WBr and the 
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Adrian Noble: a new generation 

play is about the invasion of sovereign 
territory. 

"1 don’t want to make it an anti-Falkl- 
ands piece — I'd write an article if 1 
wanted to make that sort of point — but 
the day the Falklands crisis started was 
the day we all dropped our political pants 
and it was appalling." 


(London Express Set-vice) 


arts 



The lines ensemble 


Chamber group 
from Germany 


THIS week brings us one of our all too 
rare opportunities to bear live Chamber 
music when the Linos Ensemble from 
Germany gives a recital at the Royal 
Cultural Centre. 

The Linos Ensemble have been toge- 
ther slpce 1977 amt Is composed of 
young musicians who have gained not- 
able success In national and Inter- 
national music competitions. 

The name Linos Is derived from 
Greek mythology and Is the name of a 
minor deity who enjoyed singing. He 
and Orpheus are considered to be the 
founders of Greek music. The name Li- 
nos was chosen to signify the 
wide variety of music played 
by the gronp. 

At home the members play as 
concert masters and soloists In sym- 
phony orchestras throughout Germany. 

Once a year they do an overseas tour 
and have performed In Spain, Italy, 
China and South East Asia. 

The Linos Ensemble will perform at 
the RCC on Saturday 31 March at 
8.00 pm. Proceeds from the concert 
will benefit deserving Jordanian 
students sponsored the Beirut Univers- 
ity Alumni Club. 
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'And now a little thing of my own which, 
for lack of a belter name, 

• I call 'Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor.' " 
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By Katliy Kakish 

Slur Stuff Writer 

IUST how relevant is au exhibition on 
nodern American architecture to the 
irchitectural trends and problems of 
Iordan? This was the theme that ini- 
iated a panel discussion held in con- 
unction with a five-day exhibition on 
'American Architecture: Tradition 
and Innovation" at the University of 
Iordan's Engineering Faculty recent- 
ly. 

The five panelists were Dr. Lai la Bus- 
lami of Yarmouk University, Dr. Taleb 
Rifa’i of the University of Jordan. Dr. Fa- 
rid Habib of Habib and Associates. Ralf 
Montgomery of Jafar Toukan and Partners 
md Farouk Yaghmour, the architectural 
representative of the Engineering Syndi- 
cate. 

They, and their large and enthusiastic 
audience, clearly found the exhibition rel- 
evant. This was, they said, because it 
concentrated on the small urban and rural 
buildings of six regions of America, ra- 
ther than on the “shiny buildings of Am- 
erican monuments and skyscrapers" that 
many expected to see. 

The panelists began the discussion by 
lgreeing that there is a strong relation- 
ihip between the Jordanian architecture 
>f today and the American architecture on 
display at the exhibition. 

They felt thal because America is the 
foremost representative of rapid technolo- 
gical development and change other coun- 
ties can learn from American experience 


in both its good and bad aspects. It is high 
Lime that architects in Jordan benefited 
from this experience, according to the 
panelists, because Jordan, like ail Middle 
Eastern countries, is now going through 
— what America has been through during 
the past decades, although at a different 
pace. 

Human factor 

The audience was keen to clarify certain 
issues including the definition of architec- 
ture, its nature and what it should be, the 
effects of rapid development on the out- 
comes of architectural work, and whether 
it would be more suitable to study modern 
man and his needs before embarking on 
architectural construction. 

It was generally agreed that the human 
factor must come first as the interaction 
between architecture and society is a mat- 
ter that cannot be overlooked. As Dr. Ri- 
fa‘i pul it, architecture is not 

an individual creative an as 

much as it is a social art. The ar- 
chitecture thal is preserved in history 
books is the kind that has served its pur- 
pose. It has met the needs of a certain 
people during a certain period of time at a 
specific place on the face of this globe. 

Mr. Habib raised the matter of rev- 
ersing the study process of archaeolog- 
ists, who, when carrying out studies on 
our ancestors, look first into the way 
their buildings were constructed and the 
tools they used so as to get an idea of the 
development they reached to during a spe- 
cific period of time. Dr. Habib suggested 
that we should study modern man objec- 
tively, acknowledge his needs, and then 
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Farmhouse of Limousin 


The Italians look ahead 


By ErsUla Moreno . 

Special to Tho star 

THE DISPLAY of contemporary Ita- 
lian Architecture, sponsored, by the 
Italian Embassy, at the Faculty of Ar- 
chitecture and : Technology at 
the University of Jordan this week is 
yet another look at the endless possi- 
bilities of the architectural world. 

The sketches, plans, . and photographs 
are na introduction to world wide projects 
and designs by the innovative and creative 
Italian architects of our time, This time 
the viewer has the oppurfULrUiy •• . ry.il ore- 
futuristic idoas l hut mu> tv :i Ul di-iTi. nil 
to comprehend with dl.of : rK*ir uon>c-le\ 
ity, ■ 

An architect is an art i:> i . .The r.s l con- 

siderable attention must be given to the 
material and cultural motivations; behind 
his professional experiences. In this, day 
of mass consumption of land the architect, 
must show considerable sensitivity To*: 
wards , the new working dimensions : and ; 
the new problems that have arisen. Per- 
haps if you could meet the artist , you 
might discover what really motivates his. 
creativity. " 


Architects from Studio Nervi designed 
the modern Norfolk Convention Centre in 
the United States as a single, round struc- 
ture with a sort of ' * tent* 1 draped over the 
top and staked to the gound. It gives the 
viewer a true feeling of immobility and se- 
curity. 

Luigi Pellagrin goes a step beyond mod- 
ernity with tubular homes consisting of 
one all-purpose room for small families. 
Now not all of his fellow Italians might 


find living in a manicotti shaped home 
pleasurable,, but it certainly Is a very 
interesting and original idea. 



American architecture: different society, common problems 


build accordingly to the information ob- 
tained. Architecture should never be used 
as a fashion that is picked up here and 
there. 

Dr. Bustami attributed the tendency to 
copy the architect from other countries, 
whose the culture is quite different, to the 
effects of the rapid changes our society is 
undergoing which leave people not really 
knowing what they want. 


It seemed that the hour and half set ai 
the appropriate period of time for Ute dis- 
cussion was not enough. There were sev- 
eral members of the audience who did not 
get the chance to ask their questions or 
voice their opinions. Perhaps they will get 
another chance as all participants agreed 
that more discussions such as last week: 
would be constructive and worthwhile. 


Tracing the human 
dimension of housing 


Vittorio De Feo’s circular library and 
. cultural centre in Nocera, Italy are beauti- 
ful. I. structures thm a feeling of 

'vul!-. ; l»u*u iio thin- 
ning ur end,. 

■ Most striking ofallare Aldo Loris 
Rossi's surrealist sketches of a space age 

■citv In Fnrrthfl Thin nnoillo*-' 


TnfdrMr make you yearkt for the idea to be- 

comeik reolKy- 

The i' exrilbi tion ’ is currently on tour in 
the;. Middle East under the patronage of 
the ItaUan Ppjeigp Ministry ,aind closes 
here in Aibiuah Thursday 29 April. 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

THE FRENCH Cultural Centre has 
joined its colleagues in the architec- 
ture game this week, with a small but 
thought- provoking exhibition which 
takes an anthropological approach to 
the subject of houses. 

The exhibition, * Les Maisons Limou- 
sine snies Origines a Nos Jours’, was put 
together by the Societe d' Ethnographie du 
Limousin et de ia Marche as a contribu- 
l ,or M™ he French “Annee du Patrimoine' 
in 1980. 

The society set out to study the evolu- 
tion of housing in the Limousin region of 
Southwest France from the earliest times 
and to understand It in Us social, eco- 
nomic, physical and historical context. 

The exhibition’s Organizers say one 
aumol understand the evolution of hous- 
ing types outside the social structure of an 
area; and this, in turn, varies with the 
technological and econoniic structure. 

"Architecture is, in the last analysis," 
5f^ say ' “a product of socio-economic 
relations written. in cultural forms." 

i ^kles several themes 

including the archaeological evidence for 

i!if r, L ea L S J ettlamenti in the Limousine 
f* gi ,0n » gilding materials and techniques 
through the Centunefs, housing types and 
regions 1 variations, habitat and ideology 
and the vexatious question of conserva- 
tion and innovation. 

Appropriate 

iin^ ec ^° mi r c a,lds0cial change faas.con^ 
Untied the funetjons of houses .have 
changed. Work and home have become 

In towns the town 
•centre has developed as ah area of burelV 

houw > v ‘ 


been increasingly appropriated by city 
people wanting weekend and holiday 
homes. 

But the exhibition asks, is it suitable Id 
conserve in an old house a design and an 
aspect created and maintained by otter 
social structures to satisfy other needs? 

On the other hand it poinls out that 
much renovation has been done, espe- 
cially in the 1950s. without sufficient re- 
gard for either aesthetic or architectural 
considerations. There are many unfortun- 
ate examples of ugly alterations made m 
conformity with rigid ideas about the need 
for hygiene, light etc. The same benefit* 
could have been achieved without destroy- 
ing the architectural integrity of an old 
building. 


Challenge 

Another interesting point is 
the issue of adapting traditional design* 
for modern houses. As they say, 
tion of the traditional house is pureiysu 
jective, and belongs in a system of jwj* 
that man establishes to situate his idenu j 
in time. 

"We place under the heading of 
di lional 1 ) house a prestigious 15 th » 
tury house built with the most soptu 
Heated techniques of the time, and F». 
sant houses of the 18 th to 20 th cen 
ries." 

The exhibition emphasises that the W 
ditional house of Limousin is np r ■ . 
never has been, static. Material. 5 * 
shape etc. have evolved under tnc 
fluence of a multitude of social, econo 
and cultural variations. 

The Limousine houses of today 
combination of forms, technique*. 

.. materials which express In their « 

'ity, the social relations and a way oi 
belonging to a particular territory. :. ! 

■. • The perspective of the eibUrition Is ' jjj 
valuable to anyone involved in tryme g 


■ .im.uoi mumr wiu iw --hvillS ■ 1 

that tho Written material accomp^^ :• 
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HAVE YOU ever been to a lecture programme, seminar,' or 
after dinner schedule of speakers? When you first arrive at 
the door you ftise greeted by an usher who hands you an attrac- 
tively printed leaflet that lists all the speakers and their sub- 
jects, along with a lime allotment for each of them. 

You note that the end of the event blends in nicely with 
other plans that you have for the morning, afternoon or ends 
up just half an hour before your usual bedtime — just time 
enough for you to gel home and into your pyjamas. 

In a mood of agreeability you' pick out a likely position in 
the hall and sit yourself down in the moulded filigree plastic 
chair to hear what these experts have to say. Everything goes 
along well until you get to the third speaker in the brochure. 
He has lots to say. so he takes not only his permitted time but 
an additional 25 minutes. The next fellow in' t any better but 
he only drones on an extra ten minutes. You glance at your 
watch, thinking how things aren’t working out as you thought 
they would. You huff audibly and the fellow sitting next to 
you stretches his tegs in assent. 

You can feel the plastic floral curlicues or the chair press- 
ing into your flesh. If it is a morning meeting, then your sto- 
mach has begun to growl at the approaching lunchtime. If it 
is in the afternoon, then this means that you will be late to 
pick up Aunt Harriet from the hairdresser's and you know 
how she feels about punctuality. 

So when you are late she will fix afternoon tea when she 
arrives home but she won’t put any sugar in your cup as a 
punishment. But she won’t tell you that she is chastising you. 
She will say that she didn’t put the sugar in because it is bad 
for your teeth. Why can’t Aunt Harriet realise that you aren’t 
six years old any more? Besides, it isn’t your fault that the 
speakers are taking too long. 

The next one up to the podium finishes in record time. You 
begin to hope against all hope. Maybe you will get out of 
here. You see the moderator whispering to the last person up 
there and you know that he is telling him to rush it. 

But first there is that other fellow. He has a whole handful 
of notes with him so you know that he isn’t going to go along 
with efforts to speed things up. And he doesn’ t. 

You are tired. A part of your anatomy has stopped sensing 
the leafy pattern of the chair. It has gone numb. You shift 
your weight to the side to get the Wood circulating again and 
it does. All the little red corpuscles go surging through the 
capillaries that had been blocked to them, causing you to ex- 
perience a ‘ pins and needles* feeling in your gluteus maxi- 
mus. You stifle your groan of agony, and look at your watch 
again. It is well pasL the time for the end of the programme. 

Here comes the last speaker on the schedule. The moder- 
ator whispers again to him just before hq mounts the podium. 
He grins and nods. Then he starts to speak. But it isn’t his 
subject that he is talking about. He is telling you and the rest 
of the audience that he doesn't have enough time to speak. 
You glance at your watch as he says that he only will speak 
for 1 5 minutes. You time him. He goes on telling his lis- 
teners that the amount of time he has been given is not 
enough. He does this for seven and one- half minutes. 

Then he tells all of you that his subject Is very important. 
He does this for another five minutes. Then he apologises to 
all of you about his lack or time for another three minutes and 
finally launches into his subject. 

He drones on for 45 minutes with material thal would have 
only taken 30 minutes to present were it not for the fact that 
he keeps diverting from his topic to mention that he has not 
been given enough time to cover his subject. And by then 
your brain has joined the rest of your body in taking refuge in 
sleep. 


Photographs of nature are one of his delights 


All the worlds a photograph 


proved and he was able to buy his 

first expensive professional cam- Vgi 

era. During this time he read 

magazines, ^and was spending 

amateur. Later he won another 
camera as a second prize in an 

competition. ■ 

become more involved in photo- 
camera with him everywhere and 

To « keen photographer any- »■ 
thing can be interesting, even And between his dentistry and 
something that seems trivial to his photography. Dr. Musannat 
an ordinary person. Personally manages to find time for many 
Dr Musannat likes to take ab- other activities. He is a member 
str'acl nictures. and close ups. of the Chess Club and the Jordan 
He likes to play tricks with the Cine Club as well as being a de- 
camcra, and creole something dicated reader, 
totally different from reality us- in fact he says reading is a 
inc such techniques as double ex- necessity not a hobby. ’ 1 have 
posurc. He uses light filters, and to read for at least two hours 
different lenses and lighting to each day.” He sajra, ‘reading I s 
varv his photographs. Though he the centre of my life . In addi- 
says that with experience it is lion to medical books, he reads 
possible to produce a beautiful literature and a wide selection of 
picture even' with a simple photography books and maga- 
ppeket instamatlc. zines. 


By Najwa Kefay 
Special to The Star 
“PHOTOGRAPHY is an art, 
just iike any other art, and it 
requires skill and talent," 
says dentist Rad wan Musan- 
nat. However Dr. Musannat 
is not very optimistic about 
the photography scene in Jor- 
dan. He 'is a member of Jor- 
dan’s . amateur photogra- 
pher's club and has partici- 
pated in three group exhibi- 
tions. 

But, he says, "It is not worth 
it, the Jordanian people are not 
really ready for photographic 
art. In our three exhibitions we 
hardly covered our expenses. I 
think the public is more inter- 
ested in paintings than phologra- 

£ y as painting is more the * in 
ihion’ these days." 

For Dr. Musannat, photogra- 
phy is just a hobby and not a 
source of income and indeed it 
costa him a presentable amount 
of his monthly income. ‘ * 1 have 
to rely on the photographic labo- 
ratories available here, ’ he says 
and often ! have my negatives 
developed more than once to get 
the print I want, and this turns 
to be a costly procedure. The 
photographers here are hoping 
that they will be able to set up 
their own laboratories to solve 

Dc. Musannat’ s artistic talent 
originally showed in the drawing 
jtod painting he did as a small 
^ ‘As a. small boy I always 
jttea to draw and paint but 
learned to have a camera so I 
could take photographs of natu- 
«*nes thal appealed to me, 
JJ 1 loved nature, in all its 
SSf®* 3 ' Unfortunately, little 
jjaowan could not afford to buy 
a« dream camera, so he had to 
“wage with what he had, his 
pen and paper. 

be graduated as a dentist 
5“ started practising in 1 965 he 
SlS-i hisjirst, very primitive 


Turkish Cultural Centre 

announces the Spring term 
Dates of term: April 5th-July 5th 1984 

TURKISH LANGUAGE CLASSES Sundays & 
Tuesdays from 1600-2000 hours 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKING COURSES 
Thursdays from 1530-1730 hours 
CERAMICS COURSES Wednesdays from 
1530-1730 hours lt M . 

Registration will continue until April 5th. 

• Please apply to: 

: Turkish Cultural Centre 

" First Circle . . 

Rainbow Street .Phone 39777 


Portrait of Dr. Musanoat’s mother 


French -fried eggplant 

Ingredients Method 


. Dfe «p!int In beawn egg, then in breeder-irate, coating wait 

• F*y, in deep oil until golden 
a Place on absorbent paper 

• Salt and pepper to tafte 

• Serve hot and crisp T 
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Artist With 3. silken touch Friends of Archaeology 


. nrp^entlns an exhibition of 
i I Q P r . in Amman, artist 


Co- Substantibilists 

I RECENTLY met a member of a small but fast- growing 
movement which promises to take over the hearts and minds 
oj more and more people, making its influence felt in every 
aspect of their daily activities and generally making them 
happier (or so its adherents claim). 

My acquaintance is not a chanter, a Hare Krlshna-er, 
mediator, es thole or follower of any of those relatively ag- 
gressive and indeed evangelical movements. The philosophy 
he follows is much more subtle in its propagation, and yet 
stronger in the hold it has over its disciples. Indeed, the be- 
liefs represented by the movement, which goes under the for- 
ma title of Material CO-Subsiantibility (MCS), are so basic 
that they are actually held by thousands of people who don’t 
even know anything about it. 

„ T5f a l a J?. ow1 }® ex P lained it to me: You are a Material Co- 
Subs tantibi list if you drive steadily up to an Intersection In 
busy traffic and refuse to yield to other cars approaching the 
same spot. By continuing your progress along a collision 
course i wlh the other car, which may or may not be driven by 
a coreligionist, you demonstrate your inner belief that, desp- 
ite ail the rules of logic, two solid objects may exist in the 
same place at the same time. 

The philosopher was ready to admit that the principle be- 
hind the system didn’t always hold true; but he attributed this 

!2.i ack L 0f pur J- ty . of heart on the P flrt of its practitioners. The 
body shops of Amman are absolutely filled with bent fenders 
L n A, dented bum P ers * testimony to the lack of faith of 
MCS era. However, he insisted that MCS was an eternally 
true principle that, if used properly, could not fail. 

♦i,L^ S -. eagBr to ° btain rao . re detail s of the system, thinking 
that if it were really true, it could end up changing my life 
But of course, my acquaintance was reluctant to divulge any 
more Information. The real workings of MCS. he said, are 
considered classified, even sacred, by its followers. But 
he encouraged me tol come along for a meeting 
or the group one day. at which I could be enrolled as a full 
member if I so desired (there was a small matter of an initia- 
tion fee which cooled my interest somewhat). 

Just so | would know what to expect if I ever did come to a 
session, he told me that the group's regularly practise 
Inter- Room Transsubstanliation, which means they walk 
through wails. Again, I was free to come and witness this if I 
™ make the slight financial contribution re- 

quired. The initiates also, he told me, never sit on chairs dur- 
ing their sessions. This is because when MCS is functioning it 
deprives the furniture of its essential property of interrupting 
the force of gravity, 8 

1 had many more questions. But. 'he merely smiled and 
snook his head, calling "come and see for yourself as he 
faded away through a nearby embankment. 



Miss Harrison considers a point Surrounded, by her former students 

Miss Harrison back in town 


By Reem A. H. Yasln 

Special lo The Slar 
• This week, graduates of the 
Christian Missionary School 
(CMS) (now known as the Ahliy- 
yeh School for Girls) have had 
(he golden opportunity to wel- 
come back to Amman someone 
very special. She is a former tea- 
cher whom they loved dearly and 
respected deeply. Miss Mary 
Harrison, who has been in Jor- 
dan for a short visit. 

Miss Harrison was once a pro- 
minent name in education in Jor- 
dan. She dedicated almost 
twenty five years of her working 
lire to teaching in Amman. At 
the CMS celebration of its golden 
jubilee in 1976, Miss Harrison 
was awarded the “Order Of The 
Istiklar, by the late Queen Alia 
for her services. 

Miss Harrison spoke lo The 
Star during her visit and she 
remembered nostalgically the 
good old days when she first 
came to Amman back in Febru- 
ary 1948. The CMS was then the 
only secondary school for girls ih 
Amman. She remembers with af- 
fectionate humour that “there 
was a Bedouin tent and a camel 
just outside the wall of the 
school. ’’ She adds with great en- 


thusiasm, “Amman is now so 
huge.... I’m simply astonished". 

As vibrantly dynamic as ever. 
Miss Harrison still possesses 
that aura of dignity and respect 
that kept all her students in awe 
of her. With the sincerest affec- 
tion she recalls her teaching days 
of which she has ’ 1 really deeply 
happy memories’’. She firmly 
insists that “Nowhere else could 
(she) have had such happy 
teaching days," as here in Jor- 
dan. 

Miss Harrison went on to say 
that, “The best thing about Jor- 
dan is that pupils and teachers 
enjoyed each other’s company 
and genuinely liked each other. ’ ’ 
She sincerely hopes that this is 
still the case. 

Miss Harrison still remembers 
every one of her students, not 
surprising perhaps for a teacher 
who was devoted to her career 
and totally engrossed by it. She 
was as much part or the school 
as the school was part of her. 

On this return visit, Miss Har- 
rison was impressed by her 
students’ achievements and com- 
petence as they manage their 
homes and different careers. 


She, herself, now lives in Ed- 
inburgh and is as active and as 
busy as ever looking after her 
home and doing a lot of work for 
her church which has now or- 
dained her deaconess. 

Miss Harrison says she ■ ’still 
has a lot of work to do with 
young, people." From experience 
we can guess at the quantity and 
the quality of her work’ and ex- 
pect only the best. 


The Fawanls theatre group presents an Arabic version of 
Hamlet 

Continues until Sunday 8 April in the Studio Theatre at the 
, Royal Cultural Centre 

Concerts 

the Goethe Institute presents the Linos Ensemble from Ger- 
f many in a concert of classical and romantic chamber music. 

Saturday 31 March at 8,00 pm at. the Royal Cultural Centre 

Frenoh.pjanlfit.ErIk Berchot will give, two recitals at the Royal 
Cultural Centre • • ■•••. 

Sunday 1- April and Tuesday 3 April at 8.0 0 pm. 

He will give a third recital at the Amra Hotel on Wednesday 4 
April. • 

The American Centre, . in co-opereUop with the American 
Centre of Oriental Research pregents, guitarist James Wilson 
• P a , c °J} cert °f popular music including selections from Ca- 
barqt, West Side Story and Black Orpheus. 

■Thursday 5 April at 8.00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

; Lecture 

The jfelttati institute at Amman for Archaeology and. History 
presents a lecture by Mr Warwick Ball oH ‘The Antiquities of 
- Afghanistan* ( , ■ . . - 

■Monday 2 April at 7.00 pm at .the Institute; ' 


Exhibitions 

• I / 


, .i f 


The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibfctioirqr paintings 
by Hind Sheri f Nasaer. : ■ ■' }./■ 


' •' !'• * ' ' - '“I-- ■ 


Sunday 1 April until Thursday 1 2 April 

The American Centre presents an exhibition on ‘American 
Architecture: innovation and Tradition' 

Thursday 29 March to Tuesday 3 , April at the Engineering 
Association, Shmelsant. 9 “ 

Centre^ presents the ‘Contribution 
rrancslse A L Archeologle Jordanlenne* 

Continues until Monday 2 April at Yarmouk University 

presents the second Jordan Philatelic 
Qub exhibition Stamps of Jordan, Palestine and Great Bri- 

, Continues at the British Council until Wednesday 4. April 
The British Institute at Amman 'for Archaeology and History 

QonW^ tt ° f * h ° WOrkithM ■*** «. 

Continues until Saturday 3 1 March at the Amrs Hotel 
A^adH M wr* llery pre ® ents an exhib iUon of paintings by 

Continues until Sunday 1 April. 

•. Films /• 

The Ftreneh/ Cultural Centre presents ‘Denier tvuui.ii. 
Connu , a 1970 film by Jbse’tHovannL starring Lino Yen ■ 
tura, Marlene Jobert and Michel Constantin " 8 
Thursday 2 9 ■ March- at' 7 . ? 6 .jpm. ' 

! Saturday 3! March at 7.. 3 9 pm. 1 - t 

Tba /HtuL l.j - '*•*■'*. 


. • ; . . - .7 Jr—*. . 

Monday evenighg' at 8.GQ pid. : S i . I 

~ ,L "~ 1 ~ "1 • ' y; • j V " •.f 


e For a Muslim woman to be 
modern she does not need to be 
secular. She needs only go back . 
to the roots or Islam — basically 
to the doctrine of the Holy Qu- 
'ran and the earlier of the Pro- 
phet Muhammad's traditions. 

This is one of the conclusions 
Orientalist * Barbara Stowssser 
has come to after thorough study 
and research of the Qu’ran and 
the traditions. 

Dr. Stowasscr is the Chairman 
of the Arabic Department at 
Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington, and the author of numer- 
ous articles on Middle Eastern 
culture, religions and languages. 
She was visiting Amman recently 
lo take a look at the Arawc 
language courses offered to fore- 
igners at the University of Jor- 
dan’s Language Centre. 

During her stay she took time 
to give a lecture on, ‘Women 1 ia 
Islam,' at the American Centre. 

Dr. Stowasser recommends tb« 
study of the early traditions »■ 
cause her research has led her 1 
the belief that the later W 
source of a tradition is, the mor 
restrictive, and segregating « 
of women. This is mo*tlyduew 
the procession of time and . 
influence of foreign elements 01 
belief. 

Thus, the high statu* fit 
Islam granted women in ns . 
tial stages has become an 
only. She says thxs dear J 
the segregation and s ^ u tl y 
that women have subsequent, 
experienced. ' • 

: In offering these ■ 

Stowasser was careful to n 
the sources on 
depends - the Qu' ran, the 
tions and their several in^rprj 
tations in .their historical 
text, 

She said there are several ; 
ters concerning women in* Jjj- v 
either in the 5«’ran or the «» 

dith Which are referred to. 

slightly or. in general te f^W ; j 
she said, this ! ea ^ 8 j,ft e aa iau' 
open for ‘ Ijtihad whlchjsad jj,. 
dependent, fresh and 

^interpretation. . _ ■; j;-, 

V : ■ ij - 'i» ,• * > • jit ’ : 'J. ;/Jj 


From the east, the art of silk 
intiog went to Russia. Some 
Russian artists later went to 
nance. They tried to keep the 
tf i a secret but French artists 
nadually developed the skill. 
When French artist Madame 
hdiDDe Albert came to Jordan 
ind began to teach Jordanian art- 
ists finally had the chance to 
learn this beautiful art. 

' When Hatouf enrolled at the 
American University of Beirut 
he originally intended to study 
oliiicai science but she had al- 
ays been fond of painting and 
hided on a Fine Arts major in- 
gad. She says was fortunate be- 
ause her father backed her in 
Ji, just as he has with her 
pent exhibition. 

Hatouf has been using the 
Guta’ technique until now, this 
wolves using a kind of glue to 
hw on the silk and filling the 
«lonr inside it. Now she is plan- 
ing to extend her range to the 
Aquarelle technique. 

Fellow artist Bassam Nasser 
ito attended the opening of Ha- 
infs exhibition was one of the 
cany who were impressed with 
te beautiful use of colours, Ha- 
mr says mauve and various 
Us of blue are her favourite 
. jest now. 

. When Hatouf is not painting 
dels kept busy as the mother of 
Nvsn year old Zein, four year 
i*S Seem and two year old Nass- 
w b, 

* 'The changing of the guard was 
grated at the Amra Hotel 
™ an elegant but relatively in- 
toute gathering last Wednesday 

Ihe hotel's rooftop Al-Rabia 
restaurant. About 20 invited 
psts came to sample the ros- 
isaiant s top-flight Arabic cook- 
y in honour of the appointment 
« Mr, 1 Heinrich Pannen as Gcn- 
nai Manager of the hotel. Mr. 

comes to Amman after 
SJ S**" as manager of the 
wkigne, West Germany hotel of 
Continental Hotels Corpo- 
p - parent firm of Forum 
Ho 'els. who manage the Amra. 

Meanwhile his predecessor. 

Anna Hvrrt kt K T saw lhe 

Its difficult first 

hi h® 00 ®® a force 

-bbeim5°J! e ? y 1111 Amman 
evtnS ki ? ke , d upstairs, to an 

fobcSof *wt U ® n l inB P° st: at 
LojiSn ^L . tbe Porum Hotel. 


Wfldon Tk- A A-M1UHI nowsi, 

i f . Amra has already 

« h^ k the British ca- 

Weafco 5 Jf I®-®” 15 thal the 
il is s p° n - 

BWfstSr featured ° n 




. t 





Her Royal Highness Princess Alla and Hatouf Hljazl Tabbaa 
at the opening of Mrs. Tabbaa' s exhibition A riot of flowers by 
Hatouf Hijazi Tabbaa 


be just the person to help. And 
she has found that at the men- 
tion of his name doors opened 
everywhere for her cause. Alla 
quickly agreed to provide his air- 
fare and the Amra Hotel has of- 
fered accommodation. 

The Nurses Training Centre is 
a charity that teaches the nurs- 
ing. in the English language', to 
under priviledged girls and boys. 
Founded in 1979 by American 
University of Beirut nursing 
graduate Colette Habesch, and 
funded by her the centre gra- 
duates top nurses who are in 
great demand in Jordan and Ku- 
wait. 

Tickets for the concerts on 1 
and 3 April at the Royal Cultural 
Centre are JD 3 , and for the gala 
concert 4 April at the Amra 



■ Pakistani Ambassador Ihsan A1 
Rashid and Mrs. Rashid and 
their staff celebrated Pakis- 
tan's national day with a cocktail 
party at the Hotel Jordan Inter- 
continental last Friday evening, 

Mrs. Rashid marked the occa- 
sion by wearing a particularly 
beautiful traditional Pakistani 
dress which drew many com- 
pliments. 

Guests included American Am- 
bassador Richard Vtets and Mrs. 
Vlets who had just arrived back 
from a very enjoyable Yfsit to 
Iraq. Also present were Mrs. 
Santoshl, wire of the Indian Am- 
bassador and well known jour- 
nalist Ms. Leila Deeb of Reuters 
News Agency. 


• The Star is very happy this 
week to welcome Shadda' AI- 
HaJ to the world. Shadda' ar- 
rived, a healthy three kilogram- 
mes and 640 grammes at 6:30 
last Monday morning. Proud par- 
ents Hamdan who is The Star's 
advertising manager, and I man 
are hoping that Shadda’, whose 
name means fragrance, is just 
the first of a new Al-Haj dy- 
nasty. 


Erik Berchot 

Hotel are JD 5. They are avail- 
able at the respective locations. 
However all three performances 
are sure to be sell out — so don't 
wait until the last minute to res- 
erve a seat. 


. c L lassical . pianist. 
,z|e te-back to daz- 

8618 S ilE hi ? ma 8i®al fin- 
%ok the R? k - j T 051 year he • 

; a %ces th M C , 1 S bls P® rfor - 

mu n ity Sn r t; he T ,? uro P«an Com- 
S e rI ^ ^Uyal. So much 

Wrchasi^J®j.S u f uing in hope 
/h® aisles ■ n8 s t0 ®iand in 

'hi? considering 

Among the 03 ‘ 1 achievements. .' 

won fn i ri i ,mer QUs prizes he 
lil ions is iw inter hat ,o pai compe- , 

i C ^a Fredr ^ 

lsa V Toriffi? ^ * 98 ( ° “t War-: 

UIJ Qualifv.ffte 



. i a ^ eat accompiish- 
raise ' 

^ i 100 jjwirsds:. Training , 

Wi |Mi ? he thought 

would, ■ 


• More music in a good cause is 
coming up at the Royal Cultural 
Centre on Thursday 5 April 
when American guitarist James. 
Wilson gives his concert. 

Wilson’s efforts are to benefit 
the American Centre of Oriental 
Research in Amman which is 
building its new headquarters out 
near the University of Jordan. 

The guitarist has a strong for- 
mal background in classical mu- 
sic but for his Amman concert he 
will be presenting a selection 01 
light music including themes 

from ‘ Cabaret’ ‘ West Side Story 
and. ‘Black Orphpus*. light jazz 
and some 01 oik own compost* 
tions. 

Tickets airc JD 2 fe&ch^nd are 
available froth, the Royal Cultural 
Cerjtre afrd the American Cen- 
tre. . 

■ i-' i-f ■ V > •• ■ i': J 



THE Friends have the possibility for three trips within the 
next month, two they have planned themselves and one they 
have been Invited to join by the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute. 

First trip, on Friday 6 April, to Tell Umm Hamad a late 
Chalcolithic and Early Bronze age settlement in the Jordan 
Valley. The tour will be led by Dr. Janathan Tubb, Curator of 
Syro- Palestinian Archaeology at the British Museum. 

Meet, as usual, at the Department of Antiquities Registra- 
tion Centre at 8.30 a.m. 

The trip to Sinai is still on and all places have been res- 
erved. But there could be cancellations and anyone wanting to 
go on the waiting list should phone 673489. 

On I May, which is a Tuesday, Dr. Axel Knauf, Director of 
the German Archaeological Institute, is planning a trip to 
sites around Wadi Mujib and Wadi Walla. The trip is for the 
German Community but the Friends have been invited to 
come along if they wish. 

Meet either at the Registration Centre at 8.30 am or at the 
German Archaeological Institute at 9.00 am. If you want 
more information about the trip you can phone Dr. Knauf at 
842924. 


Lectures 


The lecture schedule for this month includes an interesting 
variety of subjects. First up is a lecture on ‘The Antiquities of 
Afghanistan’ by Mr. Warwick Ball. This will be out at the 
British Institute on Monday 2 April at 7.00 pm. 

On Monday 1 6 April at 7 pm you can hear Professor Sieg- 
fried Mittman, Director of the Institute of Biblical at Tueb- 
inger University, talking on ‘The Topography of the Battle of 
Qadesh on the Orontes 1 . This will be at the Goethe Institute. 

To end the month we have a lecture by Dr. Axel Knauf on 
‘King Mesha's Campains’. This is also at the Goethe Insti- 
tute, on Saturday 28 April at 7.00 pm. 

Concert 

Don’t forget the James Wilson guitar concert at the Royal 
Cultural Centre on Thursday 5 April. For JD 2 you can enjoy 
an evening of music and support the ACOR building fund at 
the same time. All friends should do their duty 
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Bedouin portrait by Diana Sha- 
monnkl 

• Artist Diana Shamouukl Is 
yery busy these days preparing 
for her ’once every three years' 
exhibition which is due to open 
at the Goethe Institute on 9 
April. Patron for the show is Her 
Highness Princess Wljdan Alt. 

.Diana's favourite painting sub- 
ject has ajtays been Bedouin 
portraits, but her. new exhibition: 
also shows a' trend to lahdscapes 
and ! to Arabesque Work, all: in, 
beautiful col outs.; The collection, '■ 
which consists of approximately 
50 works, will (jdntfniie until,. 1.5, 
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“What the . - . ANOTHER little casketl!?' 



• Mrs. Patricia Bailey. Pre- 
sident of the. British Ladies of 
Amman Club made her contribu- 
tion to the;. British royal visit this 
~ Week. , She was interviewed by 
BBG correspondent John Hnpson 
1 Who wanted to know how the Bri 
tish ladles' , felt : about the 
, Queen's Visit. ■ j 

:• ! Sh®; said t)(ey irere all eXcjied 


about vdiat is, after all. a rare 
event. Most of the ladies will 
probably never get another 
chance to meet the Queen, not 
,eyen In England. 

' . The interview was scheduled 
to be broadcast ]ast Monday aqd- 
Mrs. : Baildy was hoping her 
: family tuned Jit to hear it. 
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Spotted scavenger 

Looking more like a cartoon character than a crus- 
tacean, this polka- dotted crab is more common than 
you might expect. Hundreds of thousands of them live 
in warm coastal waters from North Carolina to Brttzil. 

.These creatures are so small they could fit on your 
httle nngernail — quite a contrast to one of the world's 
largest crabs, the Japanese giant spider crab, whose 
claws can span a distance of as much as 1 2 feet. 

The naturalists who first collected this tiny animal 
named it the porcelain crab because they assumed it 
was fragile: whenever they tried to grab one it would 
disappear, but not without leaving a few of its legs be- 
hind. 


Beauty is 
of the 


By Hamden Al-Haj 

It was said that an oyvl found a 
necklace. The owl decided to 
present the necklace as a gift to the 
• most charming creature it found. It 
flew from one place Jto another In 
search of this charming creature. 

. One day, the owl met a sparrow, 
but the latter did not impress it. It 
, then flew to the pigeon which, 
though attractive, was not quali- 
.. fied for the necklace. After that, 

. the owl thought that the necklace 
! could be presented to an animal in- 
: stead of the birds. The first animal 


in the eye 
beholder 


it met was a donkey which seemed 
unsuitable. Next the owl saw a 
deer which attracted it somehow 
but could not win the prize. The 
owl’s next encounter was with the 
oryx which also could not convince 
it. 

Frustrated and disappointed, 
the owl flew back home. It saw its 
little one flapping its wings as it 
approached its nest. It looked at it 
lovingly and hung the necklace 
around the little one’s neck saying 
“None is qualified for this neck- 
lace more than my own child", 
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Colour by numbers 
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The witch and her spells 

Once upon a time, there was a The witch said “I am a ** 


Apply these colours neatly BbovesZf— Red.' 2— Lien 
blue 3. — Y ellow, ■ 4 —Light brown.' ; 5 —flesh. 6 —Ughi 
steen. 7 — Maroon. ; 8 — rDark V gredh; r i 9— Black 

T 0— Dark broWn. l 1 -^-Light grey; -': s : > . 


switch who lived in a big forest 
high up the hiils. She wanted 
to be a good and funny witch. 

Everyday, a woman came to 
take some wood from the for- 
est for fire. She wanted to 
help her, so she spelled a 
wind and 1 blow the wood on 
one place to make It easier for 
the woman to. gather wood. 

One day, a man who owned 
the forest came and said; 
* ‘ It’ s not allowed for anybody 
to .take wood from my 
forest’ * , . The 1 poor woman 
went to the witch and told her 
about this incident. The next 
day, : . the witch took 'some 
wood \ from the forest. The 
man who owned the forest was 
there, he said; ! mu* s not all- 
owed to take " wood from my 

forest” ,■■■■■ l • 


The witch said “I am » ^ 
poor woman, please let ® 
take some from your forest . 

The man wanted to siy VJ 
never let a woman or a JW 
take wood from my i ore8 \.i 
but he said, “I •* 
sorry, 1 wanted to hold_ y 
with your wood on my sno 
der to your home.” 

And since then, 
the forest owner wanted to t 
something bad, he said son* 
thing nice Instead. And J 
was because the witch 
spell oh him. 

Thank; you very much JJS 

nie Schwiesow. for sendW 

this story to Star Kid?.- M ,, 
nie: is nine years old ana ? 

tends the International 
munity School. .\ • . ' ; 






By Henry Arnold 


CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

News from an important associate should both thrill and also 
give you quite a lot of food for thought, thus strengthening your 
independence. Your artistic ability comes to the fore during ihis 
coming week, when arranging an ambitious entertainment scheme. 
The indications arc (hat you will have a particularly happy 
weekend, and an affair of the heart will take* turn very much for 
(be better, giving you a lot of happiness. 




inUAUUS — v Jutuary 20th to February 18th 

AV Where your working life is concerned, the indications are that 

you could expect a material gain i'n recognition of a business 
achievement some time during (his coming week. Finances should 
take an upward turn, and you could receivea small increase. A 
friend or yours could mnke a suggestion which could prove to be 
beneficial to you. always provided c»r course, that you remember to 
give and take. At home, everything should run smoothly. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th 

At work this week, an associate could disappoint you by not 
keeping a promise. Try not to show anger, as it would be very much 
better for you to be independent and come up smiling. A gamble this 
week could prove to be very profitable, and your money luck in 
general appears to be very much improved now. Where your social 
liTc is concerned, you could find yoursclfdoing quite a lot of enter- 
taining this coming week, and meeting with quite a lot ofsucccss. 


AIIES — March 21st to April 20th 

You would be very well advised to keep your viewpoint to 
yoursclfdu ring this coming weck.workwise, or affairs could be just 
n little difficult where a colleague is concerned. Socially, you should 
find that your popularity w II l soar during (his week. This Is a period 
when you could make some good new friends, and expect favours. 
Where your romantic life is concerned, nn afTair which may have 
had its upsnnd downs of talc, will now lakca turn for the better. 


TAURUS — April 2 1 st to May 2 0 th 

You may be feeling just a little restless during (his week. Better to 
curb this for l he moment, for quite a lot of changes are ahead of you. 
Muncy wise, don’t he too extravagant, for not only will your pocket 
be unable to stand it, but you could find yourself in the danger of n 
reprimand. Where social activities are concerned, you have an 
extremely busy week ahead of you, and you could meet up with a 
very attractive member of the opposite sex. 


GEMINI — May 21st t« Jue 20th 

Just provided that you don’t expect your dividends to be too 
large, then all should be well, mid the coming week should bring you 
some small gains. You'would he well advised to be diplomatic with 
your opposite number, and try to make them understand that busi- 
ness must come first during this coming week. Where your financial 
position is concerned, you could mnkc a lot of progress in this 
direction, and career-wise, you have a very satisfactory week. 


Thursday 29 March 

Birthday Greetings to You. A younger member of the family will give 
for a little anxiety in a few weeks time, but this will give you no real 
trouble , as it will soon blow over, and there will be a lasting harmony In 
the home, which you have desired Tor a long time. 

Apart from a certain degree of nervous strain caused by a family 
responsibility, y 0U r health should be 100% during the coming year. 

As Tar as your career is concerned, there is every indication ofsudden 
success within the next two or three months. You have put much hard 
work Into your job just lately; and now you will reap! he reward for it. 

Financially, this will be a really excellent year in this direction for you. 








CANCER — June 21 st to July 21st 

You could havejusi » little worry regarding the employment oTa 
close friend, where your working life is concerned, I his week. You 
would do much better to let them work their own problems out. 
Where finances are concerned, this .should be your luckiest week 
I for quite some time past, and something which you have wanted for 
I a long time should come your way now At home, you could meet 
1 up with d little opposition from a near one regarding a plan you 
rhave. 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

Your sense of fair play and willingness to co-operate should 
stand you in very good stead where a superior is concerned this 
week, and financially, you should receive news ofu small windfall 
coining your way soon. Yoursocial plans could go topsy-turvy this 
week, although you should definitely find thnt the alternative 
should prove to be much better. You have a gcuid week in most 
directions. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

You should feel much more able to cope will) al fuirs around you 
Ihis week, and also find that working associates will make it quite 
easy for you to express yourself more freely, and u superior could 
put in a good word for you. Very little should go wrong now. This is 
a week when you will feel your luck lias nt lust turned I lowcvcr, do 
not let your good mood mnke you overspend ut the weekend. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22 nd 

You could receive some unexpected news which should please 
you a lot this week. Working conditions ease up and you will feel 
pretly confident with n new venture which yon may- have ill mind. 
A muddle in the home could lie just irlltflc depressing, but other- 
wise, all goes fq.plaivantl although not spectacular, your week is 
..enjoyable. A'ti unexpected visitor could arrive at the weekend, and 
l you will be very pleased and happy }o see this person. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

You would be very well advised to take care to humour working 
associates, for you frill need all their co-operation for the moment. It 
is very necessary for you to make a firm impression. Where your 
social life is concerned, your popularity should now be on the 
increase, and Ihis should help you to make some headway where a 
personal ambition is concerned On the domestic scene, this appears 
to be a very satisfying week. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

The indications ore that this is one or your busiest weeks Tor 
some time past, and you would do well to start things early in order 
not to find yourseir getting behind with them. A very harmonious 
week in which even though you may not mnke very much CHSh, 
you should be able to make many good new rricnds.and one of these 
could make quite an impression on you. There could be talk of 
changes taking place workwisc. 


Monday 2 April 


Birihdny Greetings to You. Financially, this will be an excellent year 


for you. A surprise gill of money towards the end of August will make 


you more secure than you have been for n very long lime 


You will receive a very pleasant surprise visit from on old friend 


during this coming month. As n result, you may be offered the npportun 


ity to travel, and belter your position in everyway 


Do not let jealousy colour your outlook during the next two months. 


You are being loo suspicious of a certain person close to you and may 


hurl them very much. 

An ambitious plan which you have been thinking of lately will now be 


pul Into action and much financial benefit will result from it. 


If your health worries you during the next few months, it will improve 
after that, and by your next anniversary, you will be 100: fit. 





Fr, a»y 30 March 

Birthday Greetings to You. The indications are (hat your personal 
Problems will take a little sorting out, but don’t let jealousy into any 
*®ldon you may have to make at the end of next month. 

V though financially, the beginning of next month will prove to be a 
.«Hk rryin8,there ' s 0 piece of really good fortune coming your way, 
i . ^ your next anniversary, you will be more secure than ever before. 

An opportu/iJiy to travel may be offered to you witnln the next three 
mJw You Would be very well advised to seek advice from someone 
• . ■F* >re making any firm plans in this respect. 

00,1,1,18 year 0 ver y happy and prosperous one for you. If 
: 10 WOrk exceedingly hard this year, you will reap your reward 

7° °y your next anniversary, life will be running much more smoothly. 


Saturday 31 March 

lim Birthday Greetings to You. Your personal life may cause you just a 
PAnxiely during (he next two months, but after that, there is every 
regions or a very romantic time Tor you. 

unexpected visit from an old friend will benefit you in the most 

•spnxi PeCted Wf8y ' D0n '' 1,8 in 8 hurry lp dash oul on a wild spendi ' 18 

. . *' : l 

troubles will clpar up permanently during the coming year. 

! othp • • 8 ° dd which; you havfc put in to straighten things out for 

\-^ pe °P Ic wi)|bear fruit, and you jvjll receive the admiration of all. 

L Wi!!^ n ji y will improve during this coming year, and there is a 

iv; j l^^tlOnof^romotion in your job : • 

>7our ^th.l-ddring this year, will be really 'excellent. . :■ 


Sunday 1 April 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
From the end or the month, your 
financial position will improve 
considerably , and you will know a 
security that you never thought 
possible for many years to come. 
Don’t let this influence you to dash 

out on a wild spending spree or lend 

money to relatives. 

There may be an opportunity to 
travel within the next few months, 
and you would be foolish to ignore 
it, for many unexpected possibili- 
ties could arise from this journey, 
and one of your secret ambitions 

could be fulfilled. 

Although your personal lire 
may have seemed just a little dull 
recently, the coming year holds 
many surprises and good Juck. 

An old friend will help you In a 
most unexpected way, and promo- 
tion at your job could well result 
front thjs. 

Heklih should be excellent this 
year, but you Should watch for 
overstrain where your nerves are 
concerned.. 


Tuesday 3 April 

Birthday Greetings to You. All the little trials and tribulations that 
have been causing you so much anxiety will straighten themselves out- 
duringlhe next few weeks. There Isa new happiness ahead oryou, partly 
due to the introduction of a new friend of the opposite sex. 

Family problems-will be much easier to cope with this year. Instead of 
putting so much responsibility on your shoulders, as they have been 
doing lately, your family will at last realise what they owe you, and you 
can expect a lot of admiration from this quarter in Tutu re. 

Your situation regarding youf career will improve from the end of 
August, and although you may be asked to put In a lot of really hard 
work, you will reap rich rewards for your efforts, and feel no regrets. 


Wednesday 4 April 

Birthday Greetings to You. An opportunity to express yourseiMn a 
very unusual manner will present itself to you during the next two 
months. This could lead to great success for you as long as you don't rush 
things, but lei them take their natural course. - 

Financially, this is going to be a really good year for you vvlih 
unexpected gifts of money from a most unexpected quarter. 

To satisfy the ambitions jn your career, you will have to put in a lot or 
really hard work from now on: You would be well advised to listen to 
advice from those more experienced than yourself, for they will give you 
the necessary inspiration to make a decision (hat, will bring great success 
td you.. . 
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entertainment 

Cinema Corner 

4 Qasr el Shok’ 


The latest show at the Cine Club 
was the Arabic film “Qasr ei 
Shok" based on the work of the 
renowned Egyptian novelist. Na- 
guib Mahfouz. The novel Is part 
of a trilogy: ‘ ' Beln el Quasrein" , 
“Qasr el Shok" and “El Sok- 
kareyyah:; names of places 
around “A1 Hussein" Mosque in 
the oldest parts of Cairo. All 
three novels have been made 
into films by director Hassan El 
Imam, popularly known as 
“director of masterpieces". 

Being part of a trilogy, it is 
very difficult to speak of the film 
In isolation. To complicate mat- 
ters more. “Qasr el Shok" is 
neither the beginning nor the 
conclusion of the trilogy, it lies 
In the middle. 

A socio-political portrayal of 
life in Egypt, the trilogy covers 
the era following the revolution 
of 1919 against the British occu- 
pation up until the breaking of 
the Second World War. It por- 
trays with strikingly vivid real- 
ism the life of the country repre- 
sented by members of the family 
of Abdel Gawad. 

“Qasr' el Shok" as a film, 
however, Is a disappointingly 
lopsided reproduction of the 
novel as it concentrates only on 
one aspect of the family's life. 


disregarding the deeper symbolic 
significance of the novel. With 
an eagle eye on the ticket box 
revenues, the scriptwriter and 
director concentrated mainly on 
the father's illicit love affair 
with a common belly- dancer — a 
woman who eventually married 
his own son. 

The result was uncalled for 
melo- drama and unnecessary 
songs and dances crammed into 
satisfy the most vulgar of tastes. 

The film, howover, had many 
redeeming points. It was distin- 
guished by the superb quality of 
the actors’ performance. The 
great comedian Abdul Mun’em 
Ibrahim, in particular, played 
the role of the elder son Yasseen 
with deep sincerity and brilliant 
humour, never stooping to farci- 
cal exage ration or caricature. 
The role of the younger son Ka- 
mal was the debut of the now 

f irominenl star Noor El Sherif. 
n his first role on the screen, 
Noor excelled as the embodiment, 
of the romanticism and idealism 
of youth, a role that Mahfofcz 
meant to be a symbol of future 
Egypt. 

But it Is in the authentic real- 
ism of its setting that the film is 
most outstanding. Outside film- 
ing In the same alleys and parts 


NeW from JTV 


JORDAN TELEVISION this Sun- 
day starts Its spring season, with 
a variety of new features on the 
schedule. Here are capsule de- 
scriptions of some of them (See 
below for full schedule): 

RETURN TO EDEN: This 

Australian- produced thriller of a 
mini-series starts off the present 
round of Best Sellers. Stephanie 
Harper has a devilish plot to get 
revenge on her husband and ex- 
best friend: Sundays at 10:15. 

THE BLUE & GREY: The stir- 
ring events of the American Civil 
War, seen through the eyes of a 
contemporary newspaper artist: 
Mondays at 8:30. 

VERDI: The life and music of 
the great opera composer who 
lived through an era of rapid and 
violent change in Italy: Mondays 
at 10:15. 

CHICAGO STORY: Examines 

the thousand- and-one dramas of 
this dynamic Midwestern city. 
The story of the town’ s doctors, - 
lawyers and policemen shifts Its 
dramatic focus each week: Tues- 
days at 8:30. 


of the Old City where the action 
actually took place brought the 
whole film to lire. The location 
presented the audience with the 
real thing. An original which no 
amount of literary portrayal 
could possibly convey. 

Ream A. H. Yasln 
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FRIDAY ^SATURDAY/ [ SUNDAY | MONDAY l TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY 



8o(enofl World 



NEWS IN HEBREW 


yarbty 


NEW8 IN ARABIC 


MUPBEBai 



Saturday Napoleon , Sconce , 
Varteiv International 


Doctor at Large 


Vartely and Love 

8how 


CWoago Stories I Vart(rtv 

I Documentary 


NEWS IN ENGLISH- 





CENTRES 


R»*>nl Ciiliiir.it 

CVlIIIK 

AnHrtcinCtMFf - 
BtfcahCmincil 
i French Oottg . 
CKWht iMKiili . 

. Sirin Cinirt . .. 
SpiafthOtMm .. 
imUhOMitra ' . 
H»JAiKOM|ra , 


HOTELS 

Amman 


|»yj.M1«C<nir» .. 66514 

RENT-A-CAR 


VI* 

AlRinn 

Auk* 

KUMrih 

l*J«» 

FMJh . • 
fin* - . 
(fitted. 


• Ji«w . . 

- NKfnnri .. 
nuluktfijila 

. ttu« 

SBlffllt* 


Amm . - .. . . I 

Ifitfmay Inn . ... 

Mwrfoii 

Rffincy: .. 

Gunn . 

fcriiMfrmMtUa . . 

inuivO'ii/Twnial . 

vntw»odor 
CuARMdOft 
MkMbEui ... 
Orsiulftibot \ «•, 

TV* • 

Ini*' n ,11(1(11 1 

SanRix-k 

JtirdanTii«i.-r . . 

PliiMaJphra 

Aqaba • 

HdilAiy tun 
At-Rlinir 

At-Cuu . 

Coral Seat n .' • * 
AquanuniU 

ARBka v .. 


115011 
maico 
.. 6601 0D 
. 660000 
71356 
. .661094 
41361 
66SIH6 
. 66 SI 61 
667190 
661 121 
. 661114 
: Mini 
II. 1 K 0 I 
... 661 161 . 
met 


N Veown r .. .. 
AMirallan . . . . 
Bahreini . , .. 

Balaian 

Rrlliih 

Bvlpwian 
Chad ........ . 

Canadian...;;. 
Chilean . 
Cwehoiknat .. 

French 

German 

Creak 

KtilitaCtfnmlaie 
Hungarian .. . 

Indian ... ... 

Iraqi 

lutun . . 

JapaiuM . . 
YugnJar . 

' KH»-am ... . 

.LatmwM . 

, U6y«n •, .■ ; 
.Ainmccan 
Norik Konin . 

Pakfrint 
ChliMte . 
PhlllMlM . . . 
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NaihttUnd* 
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Steel Panel 

Radiators for Modern Central 
Heating. 


hS* 


North 

A 7 6 2 

I ? Q B 6 3 

* A Q 10 9 5 
West East 

; ▲ g 4 A 10 6 

1 a J 3 3 O K 10 8 t 

i 6 A K 10 5 4 2 CrJ7 

*84 A J 7 6 3 2 

South 

A AK Q J 8 3 
DA Q 9 0 6 
0 9 

A K 

Mcr South E-W vulnerable 

Two of ilic strongest teams in the 
jiul of the Woolwich Building Society 
tent at Brighton were level at the end 
4 their match and were required to 

e four more deals. Both teams 
hed the obvious Six Spades on the 


Mazzawi Trading Co 

P.O. Box 9161 Amman - Jordan 

Tel: 687731 21910 Tlx: 21067 MAZAWI JO 


SOLUTIONS 

rh Target 

I 1 v O O Abet agent nnent ante ante 


iOO Abet agent nnent ante anleing aoti 

antigen anting bate bating tai< 
1...B — R3 and 2....R— QBl mates, beating BENIGNANT bent biiute 
Diagonal retreats are among the hard- b hc eating gait gannet gate gentian 
est moves to visualise. giant gnat Innate neat tang tannin 

tanning line tins tinge. 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

Bpoke out. 10, Bel. 11. Edlt-O-r. 12, HeHiJ*!j.JJ 
J4, 8-wvo. is. Baa fh-rouih, 17, inao-Lan-t. V®'..?. « 

21, Da-ah-Bd. 24, Makoa one's hair ourl, 27, Ta-rMi* «■ 


ACROSS. — fl, Bpoke out. 
p-hDi* t-o, 14, B-ave. 16, aa 
19, Bing, 21. Da-ah-Bd. 24, 


Bani. 21, Da-ah-Bd. 24, MakoB one'i hair ourl, 27, TB-rgM* 
.Not*. 30, PaBt-l.mBi 33. OasD-AD.flB. 38, Paat oar-lna. 38, U-cn 
(rav.K 37, Nan-keen, dg, Raioa . 40. Pe -ow. 41, Eyed), «■ 


_ DOWN^— i, Spoonorlam. 2. Bkin. 3, Oon-aerva, 4, 

B, 8Uw ni-bai, o. R-eoon-aldar, 7,MliB-Al i I. Oon-V-Inoo. 

16, T-r-loKle, 20, A-i-«6t, 22, Shutter, 23. On one's knee*. *5’ 

29, jtamBji-tablB. 36. Ex-amW. 31 , Ao-our*Rt-B. M 
Aa-in-ln-e. 34. 0-and-L.B, 38, Ple*o(flk)e, 39. Bo-ho. 

'5? R °8B. — 9, OivUlaiv 10, Bln. 11. Outing. 12, Skatoh^lJ 

u. Item, lfi. Underrated, ll' Renegued. 18. 

intewoSE^i poking o4. *?,’ wll?*? 8 lathered. 4 . Invent 1, J- 

■gSTk iW Bficttii. 'klgJf 

8 tr ° n Bhold. 2B American. 81, Primeval. 3d, BabyDn 
34, Reside, 88, Gully, ad, Rook. 


*□!■«? D 
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TARGET 

Til! 

Word Game 


How many words of four letters or 
wwcan you make from the letters 
pown here? In making a word, 
letter may be used once only. 

v ^ word must contain the 
JW letter, and there must be at 


hand above. West oil each occasion 
begnn with a high diamond and 
switched to the 4 of spades. 

The simple line is to rufT two hearts 
and aim to mnke twelve tricks by way 
of six spades, Acc of hearts, (wo heart 
ruffs, and three top clubs. One declarer 
followed this plan and was defeated 
when West rufTed the third round of 
clubs. 

At (lie other table South also rufTed 
two hearts but did not release the King 
of clubs. Thus he reached nn end pos- 
ition when the last four cards In 
dummy were the Queen of diamonds 
and A Q 1 0 of clubs, while in his own 
hand he held a spade, (wo hearts and 
the King of clubs. A diamond was 
thrown from dummy on the last trump 
and East. Unabie to hold K and J 7 6. 
was squeezed. 

Spectators thought the second de- 
clarer had been lucky, but I don't think 
there was much between the two lines 
of play. The squeeze was sure to suc- 
ceed if West held the Jack of clubs or ir 
East held Jack of clubs and King of 
hearts. 


Burn (England) v Tchigorin (Russia), 
Ostcnd 1905. An intriguing contest be- 
tween Amos Burn, a Liverpool cotton 
broker and England's No. 2 player of 
his time, and Mikhail Tchigorin, the 
Karl Marx of R ussinh chess who played 
twice for the world title. 

Tchigorin has a passed pawn on the 
seventh, but it is attacked by two pieces 
while Burn hRs marched his king into 
the enemy camp. Tchigorin (Black, to 
move) captured 1....R x P but even- 
tually lost. Did he have anything bet- 
ter? 


GIN 


B 1 A | W 

least one nine-letter word in tlic list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 23 words, good; 27 words, 
very good; 32 words, excellent. 


.JUNIOR CROSSWORD 


am 


wlj. 6, Romo, *7, Alter. 8, Sing.' 10, Ale*. 14 
J. I^Omene^Tk’offlOB. fl. Shed, 9, Gloomy* N* 


Utwin . 

Lulthimu 
Mrttv ..... 
, MBA ... 

Olympic 
■. Pin Am . . 
Qanlb 
SttidU .... 
So mi 1 la '. 
Sibtna . 
SAS . ... 
Sngipore 
.SftlBAIt. 
Synin 
till! 

I Timm .... 
yim ... . 

:lugmliv 


- . 661320 

41305/443)6 . 

■ - - 31136 • 

36104 

. - 24)6) 

41939 

- 4117) 

. ■ 37114 

- . - 39510 

311)6 

21324 

-• - 225J6 
, • .42943 
22147 
670rj7-. 
- - 303*0 

JftOII 

JM| 


• Polite Rom* 

" 4UUWII 

TdfrioPoUvt .. 
Elwrte Pomir 

Co. 

MunlttpU Water 
S*ivtc* .. .... 


56390 1 


hospitals 


EMERGENCIES 

SaSSi t •»'».: 

■ qliiHir. 2J090-3 •' 


UuUiln Midevl 
C»nirj» ....... ... || 11 1 j. 32 

KMM/Miiar. 

442*1-4 

Aktah Miwrnli) 

3* Arnmin 42441 

Milhn, 

J Amman ; 34140 

PiMlini, . • “ 

SimMinl. ... • 664I7M 

UolYlriliy Hot- • • 

.plui 143143 

museums 


Jordan — ' * 'r— ■ 

Archuologieil ..]«« 

Museum 

44424 D 

Muitum — — — 

general 

jomin letfvmen jjjj! 

Rimoiordin 

Mlniury o t ...m 

TtoorUm ... - ■ 

Hold CompUl- 

Ss*T- 

Ammin MvnWplI - 

Libruy .... - 

Unlvcnliy oNordin .., u 

. mi* 

TflepKon* Infor/ 1 ■< 

mu loii, .. 

JfinJio ind ■ ’ ■ I* 

MlddtoEiflciUt |j 



M, R0M 

at of Italy, 


OvinlllClIlt . - ■ li 

CiHlarTdfirim 

MpmrSHvice 1 


* m'SSS* a V00al 

IB Ti»U Of .split oil at 

li&ffiMv,'- 


JordanNai (onai 

^Oijliry ■ 

„ ■- ' e 




i Joint of the arm. 
Portenta, 

Place for transecting 
ibiwlnaae, , ^ 

C outdoor storage place, 
a Depressing. 

11 Oushlon stuffing sub- 
stance. 

M wfid animal. ' 

IS Mo score In tennU. • 


SA.-i-i :=: : i*' r 
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puzzles 


Use the same diagram 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 




for either the Cryp- 



n 


n 

ni 

mum 

□ 


i 



1A 

■■■ 








J 


■ 


22 


■■ 

■ 



■■ 

26 



QRYPTIC 'PUZZLE 

ACR038 

a Said boldly that the wheel 
was Imperfect? (fl. 3i 

10 Catch thnt’fl hard to hold (3i 

11 Sorely tried, ring through to 
the boas (fli 

1« Huntora that nro. nnuaually. 
unalted (0) 

13 Opted for having those moved 

J Into the house (fl. 21 

14 Except for -the snow and hail 

15 Don’t be fooled -by these cut- 
ting up rough (8. 7 » 

17 la not upsel about the boy 

being cheeky (fll , , . , 

18 Did dive higgledy-piggledy In 
and got separated (7) 

18 Report that gives you n thrill 

21 Ibirried back let®, to And 
mum in id) . 

24 Whet the setter does Is hor- 
rifying (8« 4. 41 

27 She'B put In the wrong seat 

29 A RB mws»ge for the musician? 

30 Alter lunch-time, by mysolf. 
having recreation (7* 

33 Creating an access, now. 
bhroush to the fid to I8> 


1 What made Kerry Man-let 
marry Harriot? (101 

2 The Ink's run outside <41 

3 Do. do. keep III 18) 

4 How concrcltert that model In 
.die poster looksl (8-31 

6 The sack you hit when you 
hit the sack? .(8-3) 

B Once bundled In end -the spln- 
drier'a going round, think 
again ( 10) 

7 A girt-mecte-boy book ffli 

8 Examine a few nice carvings, 
to satisfy oneself f8j 

10 He's one tip, child tfi) 
about the 


38 StlcWag the car inside and 
no longer worrying (4. fll 

3B Back number .forty-nine : 
“Circus Performer 14) 

37 Finding the girl eager to 
provide material 111 

38 Scamp Is romping with 

40 The^ c^ap 8 blt the duet, with 
a ctv of oain 18' 

41 The (iMt pwson said: ''Watch 

42 Where the bad lunatics an, In 
s few Pithy words <H| 


10 Ha's one up, child (8) 

16 Amuse one about the river 
having very little water (7l 

20 Plus taking a socond collec- 
tion (8) ^ 

22. It keeps the atmosphere In 
a room warmer— or oloser 17) 

23 Beg|ln|. na the lap-dog is? 

95 Be' too afraid of to sit down? 

jfl, 2 . 8) 

26 Having made a name In 
ballot-dancing. It's sad (10) 

2B Once thealrmen arc dying, 
it carries out teats (8) 

31 That's right. The dog got at 
one to be taken out (8) 

32 Getting In twice Into a rough 
sea Is silly (71 

34 A hundred and flrty and a 
quarter? That’s illuminating 
i6j 

38 A little tart and a cake with- 
out a Oiling (fl) 

30 Therefore the . call to from 
central London 14} 

msr puzzle 

ACROSS 

9 Tfoo-mLlt&ry person 
( 8 ) 


10 Wrong (31 

11 Excursion (fli 

12 Rough drawing (6) 

13 Plead with (7J 

14 Article (4) 

IB Valued too low (10) 

17 Went back nn a pro- 
mise <B\ 

18 Rust m 

19 Gelf-natlsdcd (41 
zi rnbom (fl) 

94 RAP officers (fl. Ill 

27 Bigger (fl) 

9B Unseat 14) 

30 Seems (7) 

33 Xcotiomlee (81 

38 Pleasing 1 IO> 

39 Regret the absence 
of (4} 

37 ■Normally (7) 

38 Crude (fl) 

40 Ouitkveted patch (fli 

41 Lacking moisture i3i 

42 Hardly (01 

DOWN 

1 Reprimanding 17, Si 

2 Become limp <4> 

3 Proora&tl noted (81 

4 OreateB (.71 
6 Question (U) 

B Dispute (10) 

7 Thin com Ifl) 

8 Loan Charge (8) 

10 Located, (fl) 

16 Personal adornment 
(7) 

20 Encounters (fl) 

92 Convent (T> 

23 Hunting dogs (.ill 

24 Addressing angrily 
(101 

26 Fortress (10) 

28 U.B. dtlEon 18) 

31 Primitive (8) 

32 Inrantlle 17) 

34 Dwell (fl) 

35 Fielding position (fl) 

39 Sway (4) 


ALLSOLOnONS Otf Pl2 


j Weekend Music Sale! I 

I Al-Wftha music shop invites 
I you to select any recorded 
■ tape on Friday 30th and San- 
j day 1st, at 700 Fils at Al- 
I Waha. 



I “Jewel in the Crown” 

* The Granada TV hit Is now 
j available at Amman bookshop 
j as well as your favourite 
| storq, Al-Waha. 


A deluxe Apartment FoiiRent 
A ground floor apartment 
consists of two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, a kitchen, a big 
salooa, a a independent en- 
trance, an inie pendant gar- 
den with a telephone. The lo- 
cation Is opposite to Abdoun 
Supermarket in the third 
bonding! For more Informa- 
tion; please call 819032, 
Separate Central Heating. 
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